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SUBJECT : 


“THE POLICE IN THE PIT."—CAN SUCH A SYSTEM 
BE JUSTIFIED ? 


STATEMENT OF FACT.—After the failure of “ Jacks and Jills” 
A at the Vaudeville Theatre, the author came deliberately forward 
and publicly charged the pit with an “organised opposition.” This 
charge was evidently believed in by the management, for on the first 
night of “The Guv’nor” it was noticed that a policeman had been 
placed in the right and left hand corners of the front row of the 
public pit benches. As the sequel shows, they were placed there with 
the idea of overawing that part of the audience and stifling its criticism. 
Nothing of note occurred until the end of the first act, when, in con- 
tradistinction to much applause, there was some hissing. The police 
now moved from their positions ‘and at once ordered those who had 
hissed to turn out; a protest was made, but it was of no avail. "Those 
who had hissed were then pushed out of their places and remained at 
the side. It was now proposed that as some of the pit had been forcibly 
ejected the remainder occupying the front row should go out en masse, as 
a mark of disgust at these »proceedings. Some rose to do so, others 
remained in their seats, but» the police, aided by the acting manager of 
the establishment and ariother official, now set to work to eject all who 
had been sitting together in this part, and those who would not move 
quickly enough were roughly jostled, one in particular being knocked 
down by the ucting manager. From the pit itself to the passage 
leading out of it the pittites were then driven. Here a demand was 
made that the money should be returned, which was refused. The passage 
was cleared and a policeman placed at the door to prevent any of the 
ejected ones trying to force their way in again. 

The constant frequenters of the pit, as I have taken the trouble to 
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ascertain, deem that they have been treated in a most high-handed and 
unjust manner, and in answer to the charge of “ organised opposition ” 
(which, if proved, would bring down on them deserved condemnation), 
they wish to give a most emphatic denial. What good would it do to 
the pit to organise an opposition? Surely it is worse than childish to 
believe that those who go regularly to’that part of the house on “ first 
nights,” and who wait patiently for hours outside the doors in order to 
secure good places, do this simply and solely for the sake of being 
obstructive to the entertainment and offensive to the management. 
Where are the proofs of this so-called obstruction? To listen through 
the whole of a weak first act and much of a second before a sign of 
discontent was heard, does not, on the face of it, bear any appearance of 
factious opposition. The pit have no animus against any management, 
and any organised opposition on the part of a particular clique would be 
‘at once put down by the rest in a most summary manner ; but they claim 
as an undoubted right the liberty that was granted to their forefathers of 
expressing their approbation or disapprobation with any play that is 
submitted to the judgment of the public. In the opinion of the writer 
there was no justification whatever for these high-handed proceedings. 

The pit were well within their rights, and to attempt to put down in 
such a manner all honest and independent criticism on the part of a large 
section of playgoers (although a temporary victory may be gained) can 
only, if obstinately persisted in, recoil on those by whose order such 
proceedings were carried out.e—By One or THE Pir. 


[The name and address of this gentleman, who, with great considera- 
tion and good sense prefers to remain anonymous, are in my possession, 
and I am as satisfied of the genuineness of the communication as I am of 
the strong feeling that has caused a considerable number of regular 
playgoers to elect a spokesman and to put forward a protest.—C. 8.] 


Avot Atreram Partem.—Derar Mr. Eprror,—In deference to your 
courteous request that we should tender, through your pages, some justifi- 
cation of the recent action taken by us on certain persons who endeavoured 
to effect a disturbance at the first representation of the piece now in our 
bills, we desire, temperately, to offer the following remarks. First, as to 
the raison @étre of this action which has been so severely, and we think 
partially, criticised, there can be no matter of doubt but that there has 
existed for some time past a small but mischievous body of young men, 
who, forgetful that a theatre means a serious undertaking and expensive 
responsibility to its management, and actuated, not, we believe, by 
cruelty but by thoughtlessness, combined to interrupt and prejudge a 
first performance: not waiting to criticise the entire piece, and either 
accept or condemn it as a whole (which is decidedly the prerogative of 
the public), but deliberately selecting superficial errors and inevitable 
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“ slips” as the occasion of outrageous remarks, and personalities addressed 
to the actors on the stage. That this reckless society (for in “an 
organised opposition ” we have no faith, and are heretic as to its possible 
existence) does occasionally visit our theatres, to disturb and not to 
criticise, is known to nearly every manager in London. More than that, 
the individuals of which it consists are easily and familiarly recognisable 
by the performers; and their favourite seats are looked to as that portion 
of the house from which observations (facetious in their estimation, but 
cruel to the artists) are bound to emanate. It is idle to deny that these 
are facts ; and if, instead of transferring their grievances to the news- 
papers, these young gentlemen would confront the injured management in 
person, and submit to have as public action taken on them as they have 


inflicted on those who only heartily desire to serve and please the public, 
they would be very much surprised to discover how readily they would 
be recognised and selected. By these thoughtless young gentlemen a 
public theatre is made the scene of disturbance, and the performers are 
publicly harassed and made nervous in their endeavours to do their best. 
These mischievous folk are not “the public,” for whose fiat, of course, 
all managers have profound respect ; on the contrary, the public has not 
unfrequently assisted in their condemnation ; and to protect that real 
public against those who assume a judicial function on first nights, to the 
interruption of the course of a piece, cannot be in justice considered an 
impertinence on the part of a management. To the pit managers have, 
at all times, looked with genuine respect of faith in their judgment. The 
pit is the backbone of the theatre ; actors love best to play to the pit ; 
and by the applause or condemnation of that valuable section of the 
F 2 
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house the success or failure of a piece is universally gauged. But not of 
the pit are these rollicking critics, who, to show their strict impartiality 
and absence of animus, begin to express disapprobation through the 
initial farce—a farce that had been favourably received and had been 
acted for many weeks with success—and continued the interruption from 
the very commencement of the play, from the first rising of the curtain. 
On the contrary, when this little society is removed, and the pit remains 
—its function to accept or disapprove remaining with it as a matter of 
course—the ill-advised antagonism (rooted we still think on mischief, and 
not on unkindness) ceases as if by magic, and the play is continued 
and concluded without interruption, These facts answer certain of the 
points raised in a recent controversy, and naturally lead to the question 
of a management’s capacity and authority to expel certain persons from 
the house, and on what provocation such an action could be considered 
justifiable. We can only answer this by repeating something of what we 
have written above, viz. that, so far as we see, a management has a 
right to protect its audience, assembled to witness a piece played on its 
merits, from such interruption, foolish and untimely, as defeats that 
audience’s object in attending a performance. It is decidedly for all and 
each of that audience to express approval or dislike, and to interfere with 
this liberty would be, on the part of a manager, an illegal, an unjustifiable, 
a foolish, an illogical, and a suicidal act. The public pays and is invited 
to witness a play, dnd to that public’s judgment managers must bow. 
But that judgment must not be confounded with the actions of 
half-a-dozen mischievous young men, who do not wait even a few minutes 
to listen to a play, but resolve themselves into a committee of disturbance, 
for which disturbance, and not for mere expressions of sentiments pro or 
con, they render themselves liable to expulsion. Such disturbance, 
subversive as it is to the proper understanding of and judgment upon 
a piece by the general audience, deserves the same peremptory treatment 
as the brawling of a drunken man; and on the broad argument of 
protecting the public from such scenes as have recently disgraced the 
theatres, there is, we contend, much to be said in mitigation of the loud 
clamour against ourselves, raised by those who, balked of their mis- 
chievous intentions, have endeavoured to distract public attention from 
their individual offence to the wider question of a manager's right to 
expel anybody from his theatre who expresses disapprobation. Nobody 
who merely does this has ever been turned away ; and the law would 
promptly punish the manager for such an excess of authority. But, in 
the interests of the respectable public, and for the sake of the decency 
of the theatre, strong measures to suppress a growing abuse become 
imperatively necessary. We have always tried to win the good opinion 
of the public, and we shall continue to regard their interests equally with 
our own, but we cannot hope to preserve the order and peace of our 
theatre while both are assailed by the mischievous and thoughtless. It 
is, with us, no question whether we are the servants of the public, or 
whether we are to be the plaything of half-a-dozen foolish young men: 
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we have answered significantly enough already. If we had offered to the 
public any offence, to the public our humblest apologies would be forth- 
coming. But our action (so harshly criticised) was taken on those 
whose behaviour was virtually an offence to our audience ; and for that 
action we consider no excuse is necessary to those who suffered by it, 
except it be to anyone who, owing to the hastiness of the officials, was 
made responsible for the fault of the disturbance ; and for this every 
possible apology is offered, and, we trust, will be accepted.—Yours 
obediently, Davip JAMEs, 
Tuomas THORNE. 


EXPERIENTIA pDocET.—I am an “Old First-Nighter;” have been 
so for twenty years or more. For the first six or eight years, especially 
upon Saturday premiéres, I have noticed the existence of a gang of ill- 
favoured, loud-talking young men, who, upon these cccasions, generally 
contrived to secure the front row of the pit, where they rendered them- 
selves. conspicuously offensive—by their incessant interruptions, their 
small witticisms, their continual commentaries on the play and the 
players, and, above all, by their openly defiant demeanour, and their 
insolence to any respectable person who has the temerity to remonstrate 
with them. For my part, I am astonished that no manager has had the 
pluck to deal with this “ gang of wreckers” before. 

Upon one memorable occasion I had been abroad, and having been 
called back to town unexpectedly, found an important production 
announced for the following night. Unable to obtain my accustomed 
stall, either at the box-office or the libraries, I resolved to tempt fate at 
the pit door in company with a friend (a distinguished metropolitan 
actor). On our arrival, at four o’clock, we found ourselves forestalled by 
about fifty or sixty of the “stormy petrels,” whose presence I had so 
often noted in the pit on former occasions. Judging from their conver- 
sation, many of these engaging young gentlemen were amateur actors 
“ out for a spree” on their half holiday. Their modesty was only equalled 
by their candour, and for three mortal hours it was delightful to hear 
them enlarge upon their own “ peaceful triumphs,” and their com- 
mentaries upon plays, players, and journalists. Evidently they were on 
terms of intimacy with every actor, actress, author, and journalist of 
eminence, judging at least from the familiar terms in which they spoke 
of them. "T'was “old Sammy ” this, “’Arry ” that, ‘ Barney and Charlie” 
the other, “old Ben,” “ Bucky and Fred,” “ old Jack,” “ Clem,” “ Moy,” 
“ Joe,” “Jemmy,” “Johnny,” “ Davy,” “Tom,” “Teddy,” “ Madge,” 
“ Polly,” “Nelly,” ete. 

An actor who at that time had not made the great mark he has since 
done, was about to try his prentice hand on a big part, and it was quite 
refreshing to hear these gentry prophesy his inevitable failure, and that 
it was “their intention to let him know what the pit thought about his 
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——-~ impudence ! We'll let him see we ain’t a-goin’ to stand any 
nonsense!” One gentleman, of six feet or more, said ; “ Ah, he should 
have seen me play ———, he might have picked up a wrinkle or two ; but 
anyhow, if he ain’t up to the mark to-night, we'll warm him!” To which 
“*Arry” and Co. responded in chorus : “ Right you are, old man ; we must. 
keep our eye on these people, or they'll be too big for their boots.” I 
will pass over their comments upon actresses of modesty and taste, and 
will not annoy you with the offensive slanders uttered concerning 
journalists in general and dramatic critics in particular. Not a soul was 
spared, the impudence of personal journalism being aggravated by 
malicious attacks on the reputation of men of honour and character. 
But who can wonder at that, when society papers and Sunday gossiping 
sheets set these young men so evil and deplorable an example ? 

Presently the play commenced, and one half of the first act was quite 
inaudible to me in consequence of the running fire of softo voce interjec- 
tions and objurgations emitted by the occupants of the front rows. 
Indeed the continual “ buzz” was quite sufficient to prevent any auditor 
from concentrating his attention on the play, or to unnerve any actor, and 
certainly to imperil the success of any play. 

I was present at the first night of “ Jacks and Jills.” I saw the play, 
but I can’t say I heard it—in effect I heard at frequent intervals during 
the play the “sweet voices” of the opposition whom I immediately 
recognised in their usual “coign of vantage.” As far as I could form an 
opinion, I don’t think “Jacks and Jills” will add to the reputation of the 
author of “Two Roses,” but that it had fair play I deny, inasmuch as 
a great portion of the play was unheard through the incessant interruptions, 
and the actors were utterly unnerved and scarcely knew what they were 
doing. Certainly there was nothing in Mr. James’s artistic and gentlemanly 
attempt at simulated drunkenness to shock a public which had for years. 
accepted Mr. Buckstone’s Richard Sadboy, and for months and months 
had revelled in a deification of dirt, drunkenness, and D. T. in “ Drink.” 
Yet as you, sir, will doubtless remember, the actor was soundly hissed 
for presenting the mildest reflex of something which Harry Dornton 
and Coupeau had done with impunity, and indeed with applause for 
hundreds of nights. 

Whatever may be said of Mr. Albery’s ill-advised speech—and that it 
was ill-advised his best friends will admit—here is a feather to show which 
way the wind blew on that occasion. It is within my knowledge that a 
person who sat near one of the more demonstrative of the sibilants, asked 
why he was hissing, and got for answer: ““D—n them; they’ve made 
enough money out of ‘ Our Boys ;’ let ‘em drop some now.” 

I was also present the first night of “The Guv’nor.” On this occasion 
I sat in the last row but one of the stalls, my immediate neighbours 
being a popular actor and a popular author and his wife. Now during 
the whole of the first act our pleasure in the play was utterly marred by 
the incessant interruptions emanating from the usual locality, i.e. the 
front row of the pit. Despite this, the drop fell amidst considerable 
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applause ; and then, without any apparent rhyme or reason, a volley of 
hisses came from behind. Upon this I inquired of the policeman on 
duty who were the persons who had been so persistent in their interrup- 
tions; whereupon he pointed out two young men, who, he said, “ had 
been at that game all night.” 

Now, apart from an inherent love of fair play, I had paid my money, 
and wanted to have the worth of it. It therefore occurred to me, if 
these people did not care about hearing the play themselves, they had no 
right to prevent other people from hearing it, and that it would be best 
for them to “clear out,” and consequently I suggested to the policeman 


THE PIT. 


the desirability of “clearing them out;” and ultimately I had the very 
great pleasure of seeing those airy young gentlemen ejected. 

From that very moment the actors gained confidence, and the play 
proceeded to a triumphant conclusion. 

Now if these young fellows had not been expelled, the friends by 
whom they were surrounded would have doubtless followed suit, and 
when that weak and almost fatal situation in the last act had been arrived 
at—i.e. where that impossible Lancashire Scotchman (evidently borrowed 
from the nearest snuff shop) turned up, and where Mr. McLean bundled 
one person after another on the top of each other into the parlour, 
R. U. E.—why then “ The Guv’nor” would inevitably have been “ burked ” 
the first night, a numerous body of artists thrown out of employment 
almost at a moment’s notice, and the theatre itself closed for the remainder 
of the season! Now although the prerogative of the public to hiss or 
eondemn a play is as undoubted as is their privilege to applaud or make 
one, still it is monstrous that a handful of youths should presume to call 
themselves “the pit,” and to arrogate to themselves the right to say “ we 
are the public.” The public is composed of nobler elements than a 
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coterie of amateur actors, and as one of the public I protest against being 
annoyed and tormented when I go to see a first-night play. 

Let me go to the play and see it and hear it without favour till the 
end. If it is a good play, endorse it ; if it is a bad play, let it be d—d 
and done with ! 

Finally : apart from higher considerations, the managers of theatres 
are bound by the conditions of their license to preserve order and decorum, 
and therefore, as a natural consequence, it is clearly their bounden duty 
to protect their public, their actresses, and their actors, and even their 
humbler employés, from insult. Ergo, if they can accomplish this object 
by ejecting half-a-dozen, or half-a-score, I say for one, “ More power 
to their elbows.”—An Otp First-Nieurter. 


[On the principle of fair play, and in the encouragement of full and 
free discussion, the “ Old First-Nighter” has a perfect right to be heard, 
I can only assure my readers that the writer is an actor of eminence and 
a manager of wide experience.—C. 8.] 


Aw Avutuor’s View.—This question may be debated on two grounds— 
on that of law and on that of expediency. As to the first, what is the duty 
of the police? Their duty is to preserve the public peace and order ; to 
prevent, if possible, breaches of the law, and to arrest offenders against the 
law ; therefore, in case of a riot, or of a robbery, they can be called intoa 
theatre, or into any other place of public entertainment. But the expres- 
sion of opinion in such a place, either by applause or by hissing, is not 
against the law, nor is it any breach of order, as it would be in a church ; 
therefore to station police in any quarter of a theatre, with express direc- 
tions to prevent the audience expressing disapprobation, is a violation of 
public right, which ought itself to be punished by the law. Such a 
measure is an insult to the audience, for it is equivalent to a declaration, 
on the part of the management, that a serious breach of the peace or a 
combined attempt to violate the law is apprehended. All ordinary cases 
of disorder can be dealt with by the usual attendants of the theatre, who 
can always summon the aid of the police if necessary, but to call in the 
latter, ostentatiously, before any such occasion has arisen, can only serve 
to exasperate all members of the audience who have any self-respect, 
especially if it becomes clear that the object of such a demonstration on 
the part of the management is to suppress the free expression of 
opinion. 

I know that there are some persons who deny the right of the public 
‘to hiss or otherwise to express disapprobation audibly during the per- 
formance of a play, but I never heard that these persons objected to the 
expression of applause, however loud ; yet the latter may be, and indeed 
often is, made a much more formidable instrument for the purpose of 
interruption. It is clear that if an individual in any division of the 
audience is not allowed to hiss, he certainly should not be allowed to clap. 
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If he is forbidden to groan, why should he be permitted to cheer? There 
are countless persons—I have sat next such on many an evening—who 
glare furiously at you if you venture to applaud, though you may time 
your applause ever so judiciously. Such an open and robust mode of 
conveying to the actors that you are amused or delighted by their efforts 
shocks the delicate modesty of these persons, who do not think it proper 
or respectable to express their feelings at all. But if these elegant mutes 
were consulted, I doubt not they would prefer you to hiss, because that 
makes less noise than applause. Those who would disallow the right to 
hiss maintain that silence is quite sufficient as an expression of disappro- 
bation. That may be so in some cases; but I do not see if one section of 
the audience resolutely keeps silence, whether pleased or displeased, how 
the actors are to know of what such a silence is eloquent; and though 
the “ elegant mutes” may be in a minority now, they would have many 
imitators if all audible expressions of disapprobation were to be sup- 
pressed by the management, for, in that case, the public would soon of 
their own free will suppress all applause. 

Some persons, while conceding the right to hiss, say that you must not 
exercise it, except at the end of an act. Then, I suppose, you must 
not applaud till the end of an act; in which case I fancy the 
performances of some of our best actors would fall very flat. Now it 
seems to me that the value of hissing lies chiefly in the fact that it affords 
a recognised means of expressing disapproval of any sentence in the 
dialogue, or gesture in the action, of a piece which violates decency ; and 
that unless the hiss follows immediately on what gives offence, its real 
meaning may be mistaken. Both managers and authors should be glad to 
recognise the value of hissing from this point of view : if no indecency is 
intended, both may be thankful that their attention has been called to what 
is provocative of misunderstanding ; and should the artistic requirements 
of the dialogue not forbid it, the passage may be suppressed for the future. 
If the indecency be deliberate, manager and author must find their consola- 
tion in the approbation, silent or expressed, of the select few for whose 
tastes they cater. I hope that the time is long distant when any indecent 
or blasphemous sentence will fail to meet with instant reprobation, in the 
shape of hearty hissing, from the majority of an English audience. 

Of course a play may be so silly and so vulgar, or so dull and ill-con- 
structed, that applause injudiciously bestowed upon it will call forth a 
eounter expression on the part of those who care for the well-being of 
dramatic art. If the ayes are in a decided majority, the manager and 
author may disregard the opinion of the noes, As to “an organised 
opposition to a piece,” such an organisation is very difficult to carry out, 
and exists for the most part only in the diseased mind of a self-conceited 
author or actor. 1 have seen many cases of injustice and some of moral 
brutality on the part of audiences towards actors, but I have never seen 
an instance of such unjust or brutal condemnation being successful when 
there was any real merit in the piece or in the players. In Italy I have 
seen nearly the whole pit of the San Carlo Theatre yelling like ferocious 
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savages at a poor woman whose only fault was her not singing in tune, 
and having at the same time no claim to be a beauty. I had a narrow 
escape of being involved im a serious row because I protested forcibly 
against such ungallant severity. A week afterwards I heard the same 
singer received with the moderate applause which she merited. She 
never could hope to be a star, but the excessive violence of those who 
condemned her created a reaction in her favour. For myself, if I knew 
any people who would engage to go and hiss any piece of mine, without 
any regard to its merits, and out of pure malice, I would stand them a 
good supper after the play was over; for I am sure, if the piece were only 
fairly good and moderately well acted, this wanton condemnation would 
stimulate the juster majority of the audience to applaud with unusual 
heartiness. Managers and authors are far too anxious for a dead level 
of unanimity among the audiences. What is really good work rarely 
pleases all. In fact, the best art is sure to excite violent detraction as 
well as enthusiastic praise. No party of conspirators can damn an actor 
or a play ; they can at the worst but accentuate the adverse verdict of the 
public. 

There are undoubtedly cases in which a manager would be justified 
in placing policemen in any part of the theatre ; for instance, during the 
O. P. Riots, or supposing that the disturbances which took place on the 
first night of the re-opening of the Haymarket Theatre under Mr. 
Bancroft’s management had been renewed, that gentleman would have 
been perfectly justified in taking unusual steps to secure order for the 
sake of the majority of the audience: but such cases are happily rare ; 
and, as a rule, policemen are out of place in the pit or anywhere else 
inside a theatre, unless they have come to enjoy the entertainment as 
members of the audience.—Frank MarsHa.. 


A ComMENT FroM THE Prr.—Regarding this pit fracas, I ask three 
questions, and will do my best to answer them from my point of view: 

I. Why was it done? 

Il. What good did the management hope to effect by such 
proceedings ? 

Tit. What is the result ? 

I. Why was it done? Three new plays were produced, one after the 
other, at the Vaudeville Theatre, and they were all pronounced to be 
failures. It was very unfortunate that it should have so happened, and 
it was strange, for two at least of the three authors were well-known and 
able dramatists. There must be a fault somewhere, somebody must be to 
blame for these continued disasters. It was not the actors. No; we 
all agree that they did what they could with the material provided them. 
Tt was not the fault of the plays ; oh dear no !—at least, so Mr. Albery 
says. The management then looks around; they remember the fatal 
words—the words that will rankle in the heart of many an honest 
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playgoer—“ organised opposition.” “It is the pit that is to blame for 
these first-night failures!” they cry, “and, most particularly, the front 
row of the pit.” 

Now it may be that we of the pit have more life and energy among 
us (I think it must be so, or we should hardly take the trouble to go 
there) than the audience in the more comfortable parts of the house, and, 
our emotions being easily stirred, we are apt to be the first to seize on and 
condemn an unhappy idea or coarse joke, to weary of a dull monotony of 
plot or dialogue, or, in many instances, to gladly welcome what is true 
and bright. And thus I will allow that we, being usually in the van of 
condemnation or applause, may to a certain extent influence the house on 
the first night. But surely they do not give us the credit of influencing 
the crities. Can our verdict on a first performance make any difference 
to what you, Mr. Editor, and your brother-critics say of the piece when 
you go home and sit down to write your criticism? You who have 
listened to so many plays and analysed them, and, by constant practice 
and observation, know exactly where to praise or censure ; you, who are 
authors yourselves, some of you, and understand how a play should be 
written and put on the stage—do we, in our hasty impulsive criticism, 
influence you? No; Ido not supposeso. Yet the press was unanimous 
in condemning the three unfortunate plays. From this I argue that we 
of the pit were justified in our verdict. And what becomes of the charge 
of organised opposition unless all the critics were included in the con- 
spiracy ? and that even the most credulous could scarcely believe. From 
the action of the Vaudeville management, however, we are led to infer 
that it does consider that the pit influences the critics. 

IL. What is to be the gain of the proceedings ? 

I have answered this in part already. Apparently the idea is, if 
there be no pit on a first night, there will be no criticism. Everything 
will go well, with “roars of laughter” and “intense enjoyment” of every 
pun and double entendre. 

IIL The Result. That still remains to be seen; but I know the 
high-handed action of the police has caused much bitter feeling. It 
disgusts an Englishman to find himself collared and knocked about, 
for no fault of his own, and without some courteous explanation. 

It will be long, I fear, before the pittites forget the injury that was 
added to the insult already received at the same theatre, when on that 
memorable Wednesday night they were ignominiously and indiscrimi- 
nately turned out of the seats they had paid for. 

Finally, authors blame us for being unfair and impulsive in con- 
demning a play. I think it most ungenerous and unfair to visit our 
displeasure on the man ; and, perhaps, if we could enter more into the 
anxiety and disappointment, we should be more merciful to his work. 
Still, authors must remember that, though we are no longer in the 
“palmy days of the drama,” we have learned to expect a great deal. 
With two such revivals of Shakespeare as we have recently enjoyed, 
dramatists may be said to have a new rival in the field, and a powerful one; 
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and it needs something more than quips and cranks and the unintelligible 
acts of inebriated young men to amuse and interest us when we can go and 
see a play fresh from the natural, pleasing, unstrained wit of our master- 
poet, and the pure love that flows so merrily in the forest of Arden. I hope 
some of us can, and do, appreciate our dramatists’ best work ; but authors 
should understand that second and third rate plays, especially from 
those who have led us to expect better things, will not be tolerated in 
these days of enlightenment and promise, even with the help of the 
police.—A. Harvey. 


A Worp From a Critic.—In proffering an opinion upon the ques- 
tion proposed for this month’s Symposium, I venture to put on one 
side ‘the individual case which led to a collision between a manage- 
ment I respect and those who suffered indignity in the exercise of what 
they may be supposed to regard as a duty rather than a privilege, and 
elect to deal with the critical functions claimed and exercised by the pit. 
The fracas at the Vaudeville was not witnessed by me, and the reports I 
have heard concerning it, from whichever side they come, are influenced 
by personal feeling. It seems more convenient, then, for one who seeks 
to act as a peacemaker rather than a disputant, to deal only with such 
matters as can be discussed calmly and upon their merits. 

So long as I have known the stage, either by personal experience or 
through written records, the public which has announced by applause 
a favourable verdict has, by hissing, manifested discontent. That it 
should continue to do so is, I think, desirable in the interest of all con- 
cerned with the theatre, the management included. In some respects the 
functions of the audience, which is present at a first representation, are 
analogous to those of the professional critic. Disliking and repudiating 
the idea of any such interference with the freedom of literature as is 
involved in the existence of a censorship of plays, and holding that an 
enlightened public opinion is the best guarantee for the purity as well as the 
excellence of dramatic representations, I would encourage an audience to 
speak out in condemnation of what is offensive or bad. The chance of a 
good play being driven from the stage by the clamour of a first-night’s 
public, is not greater than that of its being killed by the unfavourable 
verdict of the newspapers. How small is the chance last indicated all 
connected with the management of theatres are aware. When a bad play 
is produced, the sooner the management knows that it is bad the less will 
be its loss. Whether the information is derived from the spectators or 
from critical notices is unimportant, so long as the lesson is conveyed that 
a certain piece is a failure and should be withdrawn as speedily as 
possible. 

I am thus wholly on the side of the pit as regards its right to, and the 
maintenance of, its privileges. On the manner in which it exercises those 
privileges I have something to say. Turning for one moment to the case 
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under discussion, I must pronounce the declaration of failure at the 
close of a first act, premature and unkind. Had those who manifested 
thus early their discontent remained to the end they would, I am con- 
vinced, have joined in the favourable verdict of the majority. I do not 
think there is one of the malcontents who will dispute that a work of 
art, or what claims to be such, should be seen in its integrity before it is 
dismissed as worthless. Manifestations of disapproval should moreover : 
be orderly, so to speak, and the attempt, often renewed in various parts d 
of the house, to provoke laughter by sneering comment, should be put 4 
down, not by the police, but by the audience itself. The force of an un- 
favourable verdict is diminished by disorderly proceedings of this kind,. 
and, what should be the delivery of a judgment worthy of respect, seems e) 
mere riot. : 
Now only do I reach what is, I think, the most important portion of 

my argument or appeal. Let me grant that the management of a theatre 
is a mercantile speculation, that an actor plays for the purpose of making 
money, that an author writes with a similarend. In saying this all is 
not said. Public gratitude to those who set before it an artistic and 
elevating spectacle is not to be measured by that which is due to the in- 
ventor of a cheap button. The highest consideration we can pay is not 
in excess of the obligation conferred by the dramatist, the actor, and in 
some cases even, by the manager. Sooner or later those who have supplied 
the public with fine plays get enrolled among the benefactors of their 
species and the glories of their country. Without incurring a charge 
of ‘pedantry, I may say that a reputation like that of schylus is, two 
thousand years after his death, a crowning glory of the country in which 
and for which he lived and wrote. Our own dramatists are our special 
pride. Yet some of the best of them have incurred the horrible mortifi- 
cation of seeing their plays damned. In his early youth, Ben Jonson, in 
noble and memorable lines, of which I quote only the closing words, 
spoke of the Muse, as 

Crown’d with the rich traditions of a soul 

That hates to have her dignity profaned 

With any relish of an earthly thought ; 

Oh, then, how proud a presence does she bear ! 

Then is she like herself; fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes. 
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Not long subsequently, when the depression and horror of failure were 
upon him, he wrote in verse, the energy and pathos of which have never 
been surpassed : 

O this would make a learn’d and liberal soul 

To rive his stained quill up to the back, 

And damn his long-watched labours to the fire ; 

Things that were born when none but the still night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes. 
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how his intellect, “set round with pain, ‘cannot’ long hold out,” or 
again, the terrible ode in which he bids himself “leave the loathsome stage,” 
could bear to think he had been a means of bringing blight and desolation 
upon one who was then one of the first men of his day, and who in future 
times was to rank as one of the glories of his country and his age ? 

I do not wish to be misconceived. Not in the interest of the 
dramatist, the actor, or the manager, still less in that of art, do I put 
forth an appeal ad misericordiam. In their own interest, however, I 
conjure self-constituted critics to be merciful. Let them be just, but let 
them temper justice with mercy. I have seen a portion of the public 
summon before it an author for the mere purpose of jeering at him and 
baiting him, and I have marvelled what strange instinct could prompt 
men to a course so cruel and so unjust. Let men remember, too, that a 
failure is not now what once it was. A hundred years ago, if a piece was 
damned, the management gave another, or returned to the original scheme 
of changing nightly the bill. A fairly successful piece did not run much 
more than a score nights, and the loss involved in failure was inconsider- 
able. Now conditions are altered. A management and an author lose 
largely, thousands of pounds having in some cases been spent upon 
mounting a play. Two or three failures in succession mean something 
like ruin. 

These things, though they may furnish no reason for sparing a 
thoroughly bad play, constitute at least an inducement to leniency in 
judgment. One more reason is there why the occupants of the pit should 
not regard too closely the traditions which are supposed to link them 
to the “ frowning censors” of whom we read. Those who now go to the 
pit are not the same class as its former occupants. When the first two 
rows of stalls were constructed, the glory of the pit passed away. It 
cannot be said that any portion of the house exactly answers to the pit 
of past times. A majority of those, however, who in the time of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” went into the pit to look after the fortunes of the 
piece, would now be found in other portions of the theatre. 

In conclusion, then, I say that manifest tokens of disapproval at the 
close of an act, when unaccompanied by any form of ribaldry or 
disturbance, should be accepted by a management with equanimity. I 
have heard pieces hissed off the stage when my entire sympathy has been 
with the malcontents ; but I have also listened to outcries which I have 
thought altogether unpermissible. When scarcely one in ten of modern 
dramas is of home growth, and when a large percentage of our lighter 
productions consists of farce, it seems preposterous to urge audiences to 
gravity in the delivery of their verdicts. When once, however, the 
regeneration of our drama has followed the regeneration, now in progress, 
of our stage, then, if not I, my successors, may some day quote again 
and with serious purpose Jonson’s notable words, and urge that a dramatic 
spectacle is 

fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes. 
JosepH Kyicur. 
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THE INVERNESS CAPE. 


N the autumn of ’74 I became acquainted with Spencer Bithrey, 

a violinist employed in a theatre in Edinburgh. He was a moody, 
taciturn man, little liked by his fellows, but noticing me week after 
week without a companion in the place, he one day held out his hand 
and spoke kindly to me about my loneliness. I hope I responded 
warmly, but he struck me as being so strange in manner and appearance 
that I am not quite sure I did not for the moment prefer my isolation to 
his companionship. However, he stuck to me in his sulky kind of way, 
and we used to walk long distances together out into the country, accom- 
panied by a pretty collie-dog which he seemed attached to. I gradually 
grew fond of the collie, and, through this, of his master. 

The humanising influence of a dog is very great over two people who 
have little in common. By degrees a positive friendship crept into 
existence between Bithrey and myself, a friendship which had its 
pleasures and its penalties. I found myself now positively shunned by 
those with whom my vocation brought me in contact, and Bithrey saw 
this and seemed grateful to me for my liking for him. 

I have said that Spencer Bithrey was a strange-looking man. He 
was tall, gaunt, and awkward in gait and manner, with a long~pale 
smooth face, and a quantity of straight dark hair—as dark as an 
Englishman’s hair ever is. There was an habitual look in his eyes 
which, once seen, it was impossible to forget—the look of a man who 
had been severely startled and whose face had retained the impression 
of that moment ever since. There was no colour—no warm colour at 
any rate—in the face, save on the rare occasions when he became excited, 
and then the cheeks flushed, the eyes sparkled, the nostrils lost their 
grayish-blue indentations, the lips became fuller and redder, and the 
whole face was almost handsome. A moment after, however, the old 
look would return, the face would regain its cold smooth marble-like 
appearance, and the dark frightened eyes would stare vacantly as before. 
I must not forget to mention that out-of-doors Bithrey always wore a 
long black Inverness cape, with a deep collar of velvet clasped by two 
silver brooches with a hand between them. 

A cape is not a graceful article of male attire nowadays, and is, 
happily, somewhat rare; on Bithrey, with his long awkward legs and 
angular arms, it was simply diabolically grotesque, and I am certain that 
the wretched garment had a share in cutting its owner off from general 
association with men and women. It was so conspicuous that if you had 
been stationed at Stockbridge you could almost have seen it walking up 
from Leith, and on a rough day its flappings and flutterings were terrible. 
Many a stormy night have I been awakened by the beating of the wind 
and the distant roaring of the sea (I lived halfway between the “ guid 
auld toon” and Portobello), and havewondered if it could be the foot- 
steps of poor Bithrey that I heard beating on the cobble-stones outside, 

Bithrey with his pale face and frightened eyes, and imagining, too, that 
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IT could hear the black wings of the Inverness cape fluttering like a dismal 
night-bird in the streets. 

I was seen a great deal in company with this Inverness cape and the 
black collie-dog, along the country roads especially. Bithrey was a most 
instructive companion—indeed, a more generally well-informed man I have 
never known. He had been abroad a little, for the most part to spots I 
had visited, and we compared our recollections, though his observation 
had taught him far more than mine had taught me. One thing that 
struck me, was his manner of describing any place or circumstance. It 
was a slow, deliberate, preaching manner, never varying in tone or pace, 
and without any reference to the person addressed, like the style of a 
lecturer who is heartily sick of his subject. I have seen a schoolmaster 
speaking to his boys in the same way, with his eyes and thoughts far 
away, and only his tongue at work quite mechanically. I asked Bithrey 
once if he had ever been a schoolmaster, so strong was the impression 
upon me that his manner was a kind of legacy of an old occupation. He 
considered a moment, and I thought the scared look in his eyes became 
intensified as he looked at me. At last he said “ No!” but I thought as 
he spoke that he was telling me less than the truth, and I blamed myself 
for allowing him to think I entertained any curiosity as to his past. 
That he did think so I am sure, and we went upon three or four long 

*cogntry jaunts before the constraint produced by my question quite wore 
* saway. 
One winter’s night Bithrey invited me to accompany him home to 
supper. I promptly declined, thinking my refusal would please him 
most, and indeed lhe did seem satisfied with my answer. But after a 
while he renewed his request, and said he had been asked to take me 
home with him. 

“Indeed!” said I. ‘“ By whom?” 

“ My wife.” 

He saw my look of surprise, but I could not recall it. I had known 
him for almost five months, and he had never told me that he was married. 

“It is very kind of you to be bothered with me,” said I, “ but I don’t 
like to rob you of your quiet hour after your hard night’s work in the 
orchestra.” 

He looked at me with his strange look and said : 

“ You cannot rob me of anything, certainly not of a quiet hour. I 
have nothing to lose in this world, and nothing I can hope to gain in the 
next—except—— ” 

“Except what?” I asked, he having broken off abruptly. 

“Do you think,” said he earnestly, “‘ that good women ever really love 
bad men, or that it is only their goodness and charity that make them 
pretend to doso? Do you think that an honest woman can ever feel 
anything in her inmost heart but loathing and contempt for a man who 
has been steeped in crime up to his finger-nails? Do you not think that 
a fallen man never gains anything but the compassion of a good girl, a 
weighty pity that crushes out of his breast the one spark of resignation 
sin has left there ?” 
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‘“«T know very little of woman’s love,” I replied rather modestly (all 
this occurred a few years ago), “excepting the love of a mother. 
Mothers love their wicked children very tenderly, and I have read 
that where a woman begins to love she ceases to criticise. If a man 
be righteous to one woman she will pardon his sinning against the whole 
world,” 

“Tf I thought so!” murmured Bithrey, grasping my arm as we 
pressed forward, “if I thought that the sinner could win the woman’s 
trust! What a possession for him to carry with him to his grave ! 
What a flaming scroll for him to unroll upon the Judgment Day, crying, 
‘I am purged from my crime—this pure soul loved and trusted me !’” 

Bithrey’s lodgings comprised what is called a Flat, and were 
approached by some flights of dank and dismal stone steps, common 
te all the occupiers of the buil ding, and open night and day. Bithrey’s 
flat was on the third story, and there were three or four other sets of 
chambers above his. There is a cellar-like odour about these Scotch 
“common staircases,” which, rather strangely, increases as you mount 
them, and which is only terminated by your entrance to one of the sets 
of lodgings. Then you exchange the suggestion of a cellar for a more 
pronounced one of something that embodies most forcibly a blend of 
onions and stagnant rain-water. ‘ Why this should be I do not know, 
but it is a painful fact that the most cleanly of Scotch housewives 
cannot controvert. I once reasoned with a northern landlord on the 
subject for about half an hour, suggesting that as an owner of such 
property he should do all in his power to obviate its disadvantages. 
His only reply was, “ Let it alone, mon, let it alone—it’s pairt o’ the 
seeystem.” And I suppose it is part of the system—part of the system 
of Scotch house-building that it should be as foul as possible, and part 
of the human system that it will suffer any conceivable drawback till it 
dies of fever or blood-poisoning. 

Bithrey’s flat, however, was less odorous than any I had entered, nor 
did I wonder at this when I saw Mrs. Bithrey, for if ever a woman 
carried with her a charm to grace and purify the most dismal and 
unpalatable of habitations that woman was she. A neat little body, not 
more than five-and-twenty (Bithrey was ten years her senior), dressed in 
sober gray, with a pretty black apron and the whitest of cuffs and collars. 
Her hair was fair, and drawn tightly off her brows, to be confined in a 
neat roll at the back, but all the pulling and braiding could not destroy 
its natural ripples, which caught the light in the most pleasant way and 
shone in bright little waves. Her skin was pale, in its transparency too 
much like Bithrey’s, and her eyes the brightest, I thought, in the world 
—not bright in colour, for they were gray—but in the light that sparkled 
in them, 

She regarded me on my entrance with something like mistrust, and 
then scanned me, it struck me, with eager curiosity. I appeared to 
satisfy her, for in a moment she held out her hand to me and told me I 
was most welcome, Bithrey kissed her upon the forehead, first looking 
in her face anxiously as if expecting to find some change there. The 
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smile she gave him seemed to reassure him, and we sat down to supper ; 
but. still he glanced at her occasionally with the same expressed fear in 
his, eyes, though she sat opposite him with that kind smile on her lips, 
the prettiest woman, I felt sure, in the whole world. 

The flat consisted of four rooms, the one we supped in, furnished 
half as a kitchen half as a parlour, a large bedroom, and a best room, 
where, we. afterwards smoked, in a corner of which was a small door 
opening into a-seeond bed-chamber. Everything was clean and tidy, and 
I attaeked the homely supper with an excellent appetite. Bithrey and I 
then lighted our pipes and sat smoking and talking, Mrs. Bithrey joining 
us with. some needlework a little while after supper. There was no 
servant, but her hands were smooth and delicate. 

It was. a strange household, it was a strange night, yet we seemed 
happy enough as we sat chatting. I could not help feeling that I was 
there on my probation, though Mary (he called her Mary) did what she 
could to put me at my ease, and talked to me in a pleasant open fashion, 
and in the tones and accents of a gentlewoman. 

I sat with them till one o’clock, when the unreplenished fire and the 
chill atmosphere of the room gave me a hint to knock the ashes from my 
pipe and bid them good-night. 

“Don’t you feel very lonely,” said Mary to me, as I prepared to 
leave, “ in your solitary rooms almost within the sound of the beating of 

the,seat” The high whistling wind outside prompted her to ask this 
‘* question. 

“T am tolerable company for myself,” I replied ; “and, besides, I 
have a host of cheerful though incorporeal guests round my table— 
thoughts. of home, schemes of the present and plans for the future. Hope 
and I share the same bed and board.” 

We three were standing on the inner threshold of the room during 
my leave-taking. As I spoke I heard Bithrey utter a low wailing sound 
and I saw his head droop upon his breast. When he raised it his parted 
lips were white and bloodless, and the wild look in his eyes was deeper 
and more despairing. Mary cast one reproachful glance at me, and crossing 
over to her husband laid her hand gently upon his breast, and then I 
noticed for the first time that the pretty wife’s face was an awful reflec- 
tion of his. In its ashy hue it was the same, and there were the same 
anxious lines round her mouth, and the grayish-blue indentations at her 
nostrils. And her eyes, I saw now, were less bright than I had thought 
them and showed a dense black ring round each gray iris, while there 
was the same dreadfully strange look of some haunting fear. There was 
one difference—his look expressed a settled dreamy apprehension of 
something distant, hers a close, constant, active fear for him. 

Hurriedly I said “Good-night” to them. I shook- hands with 
Bithrey. and gently touched his wife’s hand, but she drew it away from 
me almost angrily; it was like his, as cold as marble. She did not 
speak to. me, and so I left them—he standing fixed and statuelike, she 
with. her: white hand upon his breast looking up into his face. 

Vexed,, out. of humour with myself, I made my way home, beating 
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against the wind which had increased in foree. My rooms looked cold 
and desolate, my lamp burned feebly, and in the little window-panes I 
fancied I could see the image of poor Bithrey’s pale face, which changed 
in a moment to Mary’s, and changed again to my own face, which was as 
pale as theirs. I extinguished my lamp, jumped into bed, and lay 
restlessly verging between sleep and wakefulness. Losing myself for a 
few minutes, I thought I was back again with the strange couple, laying 
my hands upon their shoulders, and telling them that I knew their secret. 
Then I found myself suddenly awake, listening to the moaning of the 
wind, and fancying once more that I could hear Bithrey’s footsteps 
beating upon the cobble-stones, and the Inverness cape flapping like the 
wings of an ill-omened bird. Again I was asleep, and saw in my dreams 
the same black cape with the two brooches and the silver hand, and I 
fancied now that the hand had a dull rusty stain upon it which it was 
my task to erase, and I rubbed and rubbed at the horrid mark so long 
that I found the sun creeping into my room before I had made the 
slightest impression upon it. 

Two days afterwards the theatre in which Bithrey and I were 
employed was burnt to a shell, and my work in Edinburgh thereby 
abruptly ended. Bithrey had some private employment—he gave music 
lessons, I think—which kept him in the city, and so I parted from him 
and set out for a large theatrical town in Lancashire. 

Three years elapsed, during which I heard nothing of the Bithreys— 
three years which seemed as a day. They ended, leaving me battling 
with a severe illness, an illness of a month which was to me a century 
of suffering. I rose from my sick-bed weak in all but a determination 
to revive with my new-coming strength all my old thoughts and fancies, 
visiting old scenes and seeing old faces—landmarks I had so nearly left 
behind me for ever. Commencing my pilgrimage at my birthplace, I 
paid a short visit to every locality I had once known, renewing the 
acquaintance as with old friends with whom I had lately had a serious 
and almost final difference. In the end I naturally turned my 
thoughts towards Edinburgh, and there came upon me a strong desire to 
revive my friendship with Spencer Bithrey. I wrote to him expressing 
this wish, and he responded most cordially. “I trust earnestly,” he 
said in his letter to me, “that having formed your resolution to see me 
you will lose no time in carrying it into execution. I should never have 
asked you to come to me, but I am delighted to think I may perhaps see 
your face again. I always liked you, so pray come quickly. I am not 
strong, and the cold winds here shake me terribly. I sometimes think 
they will take me up with the dust and drift of the streets and whirl 
me away.” Enclosed in this letter was a short one from Mary, in the 
neatest and prettiest handwriting, asking me to lodge with them during 
my stay. Her husband, she feared, was ailing, and was a little strange— 
would I promise her to be near him as long as I could? 

I would have set out to them immediately had not some business 
obliged me to remain in the south of England for a fortnight further. I 
explained this to Mary; but to satisfy her that I would not needlessly 
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protract my absence, I then and there fixed a day and hour for my 
journey. I did not hear from her in answer to this letter, but concluded 
that everything was satisfactory. 

In due course I travelled to Edinburgh, reaching there at about six 
o'clock on one cold, dark Friday morning in November. Although it 
was early morning I set out at once for Bithrey’s, knowing that I was 
expected there. I experienced no weariness after my long night journey, 
for my brain was in a whirl of pleasurable anticipation. I felt the fierce 
beating of my heart as I looked out of the fly-window on to the familiar 
streets. I could just discern through the dusk the tall granite houses 
with their regular many-windowed stories, like rows of old gray friends 
standing by the roadside, giving me a welcome and blinking at me with 
their hialf-opened eyes. 

There I was once more stumbling up the damp stone-stairs ; but now 
the mildewy walls and the cellar-like atmosphere suggested but the 
pleasantest of thoughts to me. Ina moment I was at the door of my 
old friend’s lodgings ; my hand paused upon the bell-handle. I was so 
delighted at the prospect of seeing him again that my breath came short 
and fast, and my heart thumped harder and harder. I tugged at the bell- 
handle, and there was a dull melancholy tinkle, not at all in tune with 
my lively mood, and then the door opened, and I saw Mary Bithrey 
with her face whiter than the snow upon the northern hill-tops, and with 
her deep gray eyes set in piteous rims of red and purple—those eloquent 
tints of suffering, the very rainbows of sorrow. 

She stepped back, that I might pass her. 

«¢‘ There is something wrong,” I said, taking her hand. ‘“ What is it?” 

“You have come to see Spencer Bithrey,” she said. “You are late. 
Tama widow. He died a week ago, and was buried yesterday.” 

So, after all, there was one landmark I was never to touch again. 
The pitiless winds had indeed taken my friend up with the dust and 
drift of life, and carried him away from me. 

She begged me to remain with her a little while to help her in her 
trouble with my advice. I asked to be allowed to rest myself, as I felt 
faint and ill, and she led me along the dark passage to the large best 
room, where I had once sat talking and smoking with the poor dead soul. 
I threw myself upon the sofa and she covered me with a large wrapper, 
which she took from a heap of things near at hand, and then left me. 

I lay facing the window, where I could see the lead-coloured sky 
streaked and patched with black. The room was almost in darkness, and 
the objects in it stood out faintly, unaltered since my last visit. There 
were two doors, the one by which Mary and I had entered, and another 
in the corner, far away from me, leading to a farther room. Both doors 
were closed. 

I noted these things through my half-opened eyes. I was heavy and 
drowsy, but real rest would not come, though I tossed and turned, and 
tried every conceivable position. At length I really was losing conscious- 
ness, when I heard a sound that brought me to myself as wide awake as 
ever, with every sense on the alert. Footsteps—soft, creeping footsteps, 
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in the passage outside, coming towards my room. How strange that so 
slight a sound should have roused me, I thought! And yet the very 
softness of the sound affected me more than the riot of a wild burst of 
laughter would have done—there was something in it so distinct and 
regular, like the dreamy mournful ticking of an old clock. I raised 
myself slightly, turning my head to the door that I might face my 
visitor. The footsteps had reached ‘the door, and were pausing without 
—a long pause, like an hour to me—would the door never open? I was 
about to call out, when I heard the lock rattle and the key slowly turn, 
and then the footsteps softly receded till they died away in the distance, 
still like the regular ticking of a clock, but now as if the clock were tired 
out and had run down. As for me, I was locked in. , 

I had no real cause for suspicion, but I felt strangely uneasy. 
With the locking of the door the atmosphere of the room seemed to have 
altered, and was moist and dense, I felt bitterly cold and lay shivering, 
although the covering upon me was so weighty that I could scarcely sup- 
port it. I put out my hand to pull this covering closer to me, and I 
touched a soft, thick substance, which seemed heavy and clammy with 
damp. 

I lay thinking for a moment before I summoned up courage to throw 
it from me. I was still very weak from my late illness, and my head 
now throbbed painfully, but above all other sensations was a morbid 
horror of the soft moist thing which covered me. At last I stretched out 
my hand again and grasped it. There was a clink of metal, for my 
fingers had clutched some hard substance. I raised myself upon my 
elbow, and in the dim light examined what I held, and then I saw once 
again the two brooches with the silver hand, and I knew that it was the 
dead man’s Inverness cape which was bearing me down. 

I fell back horror-stricken. I longed to free myself from the dreadful 
burden, but I could not dare to touch it again. There was an awful fear 
upon me now, and my breath came slowly and painfully. So softly did 
I breathe that I heard the more distinctly a movement in the room 
leading out from mine—a sweeping rustling movement, which was 
followed by a turning of the handle of the door. Then the door was 
opened, and I saw a figure come out into the murky leaden light and 
stand in the corner facing me. , 

The figure was tall and clad in white. It was a man’s figure, though 
it was so dark that I could not discern its features. It paused for a 
moment, then looked slowly round and came towards the couch where | 
lay. I strove to cry out, but my mouth and tongue were parched, and no 
sound would come. I buried my head in the pillow of the couch and 
waited, waited till I felt a hand above me slowly and deliberately 
dragging at the Inverness cape. Impelled by a sudden impulse—the 
desperation of fear—I rose suddenly and clutched the cape. ‘The figure 
was then close upon me, and, as I rose, its face looked into mine and I 
saw plainly the gaunt form and ashy features of Spencer Bithrey ! 

* * * * + . 


When I recovered (for so weak and ill was I that I fainted at what I 
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imagined to be the apparition of a dead man) I learnt the truth. ‘The 
figure I had seen—the image indeed in form and face of Spencer Bithrey 
—was the dead man’s brother who had been sleeping in the adjoining 
chamber, and who, being awakened by the cold, had entered my room in 
his night apparel to search for some extra covering, knowing there had 
been a heap of rugs and wrappers lying upon the couch. Thinking the 
room to be tenantless—the dim light preventing him from seeing me— 
he had seized upon the first thing suitable to his purpose—the dreadful 
Inverness cape, in which I was completely concealed. Mary Bithrey 
had, without thought, thrown the cape over me and had afterwards 
returned to lock the door, lest a servant, who was at work in the place, 
should enter the room and disturb me. All the other horrors of my 
situation were the creation of my overwrought imagination. 

‘Thus a few simple words can dispel a complex illusion, though they 
cannot banish the impressions of it, which last a lifetime. 

From Arnold Bithrey (the curate of a little church in Devonshire, 
my very good friend at the time of writing) I gained the history of the 
mysterious couple whom Death had so suddenly divorced. Spencer 
Bithrey had formerly been a tutor in a household where Mary was 
governess. Falling into temptation, he had assisted his eldest pupil in 
the perpetration of a forgery—the forging of the name of his employer, 
his pupil’s father. The boy fled with the proceeds of the crime, while 
the tutor delivered himself into the hands of justice, and was convicted. 
The term of imprisonment, however, was brief—a year or two—but long 
enough to weaken his health, shake him in mind and spirit, and return 
him to the world a broken and hopeless man. 

But upon his discharge he was met at the prison-gates by a woman. 
She held out her hand to him, and he recognised the patient smile and 
deep gray eyes of his former associate the little governess. There had 
been no especial friendship between them, for they had been together but 
little, but she had come to meet him at the prison-doors. She said to 
him falteringly : 

“ We knew very little of each other long ago, but I always liked you, 
and I want to help you if you will let me. Do not suffer your troubles 
to press you down body and soul. We teachers have hard lives; what 
happened to you might have occurred to me, and then you would have 
aided me, I know. Don’t be angry with me for coming to meet you, for 
no one knows I am here. It is—my secret.” 

So they were married. Poor Bithrey! his ever-haunting self- 
reproach was so great that he could hardly understand the depths, the 
quality, of this little governess’s love for him, and he mistook affection 
for pity, and writhed under the thought. But on his deathbed he knew 
the truth, and said things to her which are too sacred to be put down 
here, and he called her “‘ sweetheart ” as he died. 

Arraur W. Paxero. 
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“QUEENS OF TRUMPS.” 


By tHe Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
No. TOL 
CHARLOTTE CHARKE—Continued. 


HARLOTTE felt such resentment against her parent, that her plight 
must have been indeed a sad one ere she would have consented to 
beg a penny of him. The strolling company, of which she was at this 
time a member, came into collision with the proprietor of the hostelry 
where the party lodged, on account of the scantiness of the exchequer ; 
and so the troupe, with penury staring them in the face, resolved ‘to 
separate in pursuit of less evil fortune. Mr. Brown, alias C. C., walked 
to Dartford, where a new engagement had been procured, trudging in 
thin pumps along dirty roads in a continuous torrent of rain, and 
arrived there at nightfall, just in time to step on the stage, without an 
opportunity of drying her clothes. The consequence upon the morrow 
was, as might have been expected, a bad cold and hoarseness ; and the 
result of that was summary discharge with the consolation fee of half-a- 
crown. Mr. Brown then joined a company who played in a booth for 
the behoof of seafaring folk in Wapping, and remained with these excel- 
lent people until their manager was unfortunate enough to find his way 
to Newgate. It appears that that worthy held uncertain views as to the 
difference of mewm and tuwm, and was in the habit of examining the pockets 
of his audience whilst Mr. Brown and others were fretting and fuming on 
the boards. However that may have been, there was a desperate rumpus 
“in the front” one day, an inconvenient clamouring for the watchman 
and the beadle, a breaking of sconces and of shins, an irruption of officers 
of justice. This was terrible, for the minions of the law were Madam 
Charke’s bétes noirs. The bailiffs were still after Charlotte. It would 
never do to be recognised, still less to be involved in larceny. In despair 
—the doors of the grand house in Berkeley Square being, of course, firm- 
closed against her—our heroine flew to her brother Theophilus, the 
squinting scapegrace, husband of the divine Susannah. She was at her 
wits’ end, she cried, for “ Papa was inexorable.” The bailiffs were so lynx- 
eyed and so persistent that there was no means of earning bread—honest 
bread, that is—and Charlotte was proud if wayward: “I dare not show 
my face either in the street or on the stage,” she wailed, “for it is as 
well known as Aldgate Pump. T’'ll do anything—groom a horse, or ‘list 
for a soldier. Anything that aman can do,I can. Life is a burthen, 
misery is overpowering. Things cannot go on this way. If you won't 
help me in my present strait, I must make a hole in the water.” 
Theophilus listened,.and pared his nails, and yawned. He was fond 
~of his sister after a fashion and felt for her position, for he, like her, was 
a born Bohemian, who dreaded bailiffs ; but there was little he eould do 
for her at the moment ‘through a wholesome respect for his stern parent. 
“** Dogged for debt?” he replied thoughtfully. “Don’t dare to be seen 
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by daylight? Awkward but common condition. There’s only one way 
out of that for.a person placed as you are; one to which you possibly 
may object.” 

“T object to nothing !” blurted out Charlotte, her spirits rising with 
that wonderful elasticity which we cannot but admire and marvel at. “ So: 
that it supplies me and mine with food, and frees me from the terror of 
arrest, I care not what it is, provided always that it isn’t highway 
robbery.” 

“Ho, ho!” giggled Theophilus ; “you weren't so particular about 
that on one occasion, if I mistake not. What a rage the old man was in, 
to be sure.” And then they looked at one another and laughed outright, 
like a pair of scapegraces, and Charlotte recovered her equanimity. “ Lord 
Ailsa’s just returned from Ireland,” pursued Theophilus, “and wants a 
valet. I can get you the place if you please. Beyond that I can promise 
nothing, my own position being no great shakes.” 

Charlotte was delighted. The very thing, for it was quite new and 
original and unexpected. A gentleman’s gentleman to a young lord! 
The fact of donning a peer’s livery placed its wearer, at that period, 
beyond the reach of bailiffs. Servitude, forsooth ! Was not that of a 
country stroller a life of the most grinding slavery? Besides, it would be 
delightful to lounge in front of that house in Berkeley Square, to flaunt 
eanary-coloured livery as her papa was coming out, to sit in the Foot- 
man’s Gallery of Colley’s own playhouse and hiss his plays, to walk the 
streets by daylight in security again, to cock a hat with ruffling mien 
in the faces of the bailiffs and shake hands with them into the bargain. 
Glorious and entrancing prospect ! 

Charlotte was duly installed in her new and important office, having 
her own table, with a bottle of wine and any single dish she liked besides 
my lord’s broken victuals, and a guinea for wages every Wednesday 
morning. She was given to wear, besides, a superb coat and breeches 
embroidered with her master’s arms; and, by reason of her wit and 
careless good-nature, soon came to be treated more as a humble friend 
than as a servant. But that cloud which was always hovering over her 
devoted head was certain, ere long, to break. Sure some malevolent 
fairy must have been left out at the christening. She occupied a 
lodging with her child in a neighbouring court, attending my lord’s levee 
each day at nine, and remaining in waiting all day, until one evening— 
alas! for the hapless Charlotte—her sex was accidentally discovered. 
The secret crept out; my lord was lampooned and laughed at, and he 
dismissed his servant in a passion. 

Her grand plumes were taken from her ; her canary-suit and blazonry 
of arms. The brief period of security was at an end. She became again 
an owl of night, with no certain home over her head—no settled means 
of maintenance. But my lord, ere he sent her packing, presented his ex- 
valet with a few gold pieces, to soften down the ruggedness of her 
disgrace. What was to be done with these pieces? They were not 
numerous enough to invest with advantage—could possibly be made to 
keep hunger at bay for a day or two. More than that they could hardly 
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accomplish. Charlotte set her nimble brains to work. Might not, by 
management, some new trade be launched—something which would be 
amusing through its novelty, and lay the foundation of a fortune to boot? 
The incorrigible lady was always dreaming of fortune—looking hope- 
fully forward into the future, which was crocus-hued, however black the 
present. This time hers was a strange inspiration. Though barely five- 
and-twenty years of age, she had already been groom, gardener, doctor, 
actress, grocer, valet. Now she was to bloom out into a sausage-maker, 
and to that end invested her little all in pork. 

Most of her ventures promised well at starting, then dwindled into 
hopeless failures; and the sausage episode was no exception to the rule. 
For several months she walked the streets, muffled in tke big hat and 
kerchief which Hogarth has made immortal, crying her wares, and did 
tolerably well ; but sickness stopped the flow of business—she fell ill of 
a spotted fever; her daughter was too young to work the trade alone. It 
languished, and when the doomed woman recovered her senses, it was to 
tind her stock-in-trade reduced to three pounds of meat, pour tout potage, 
with a heavy bill to pay for rent. This was bad, but health was 
returning, and with it hope—the rainbow-hued. Brave Charlotte kissed 
her daughter, bidding her be of good cheer, for mammy was well again ; 
proposed that they should take the air for an hour or two in Red Lion 
Fields ; then occupy the evening thriftfully in chopping up the remaining 
meat. When they returned home the meat was gone. A hungry cat had 
crawled through the open casement and devoured it. The shock of this 
disappointment—ridiculous as it almost was—brought on a relapse. 
Charlotte hovered for days upon the confines of another world. But she 
was not yet to be set free. 

What a piteous tale it is—of a hand-to-hand, never-ending struggle 
with starvation! Had it not been for her child, Charlotte would long ere 
this have collapsed and tossed up the sponge. But half-man though she 
was, the maternal instinct was strong in the sturdy woman. She set her 
teeth to fight the cruel world just as a harmless animal will stand at bay 
like a wild beast, if called on to protect its offspring. 

Now at Mary-la-Bonne, as you know probably, where the Junketing 
Gardens used to be, stands, or stood, the hostelry of The King’s Head— 
a house where cits spent their Sundays a hundred years ago, just as 
they do now at the Welsh Harp, Hendon; and the mistréss of the 
house—one Mrs. Dorr—advertised at this particular period for a smart 
young man as waiter. What young man so smart or willing as 
Mr. Brown, alias Sir Charles, alias Madam Charke? Mr. Brown was 
supposed, for the nonce, to be a decayed gentleman, and in this character 
so awed his mistress with his manners that she caught herself calling him 
“Sir” sometimes, and permitted him to dine daily in her own parlour ! 
Was Mr. Brown married? she ventured one day to ask with languish- 
ingly lowered eyes. Taught by past experience, Mr. Brown hastened in 
a great fright to say that he was a widower with one child; that he had 
so loved his wife as to have sworn upon her grave never to marry again. 
How perverse in this was Fortune! Why were women constantly falling 
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in love with Mr. Brown’? Mrs. Dorr took the hint and said no more, 
but congratulated herself daily on her acquisition. What a waiter! 
How genteel, how handy, how nimble, how: clever in the way of punch- 
brewing! When it turned out by-and-by that he could speak French 
and Italian to the foreign customers, she was fairly beside herself with 
admiration. He was too good for a waiter, was this admirable Brown ! 
He should be installed manager of the tea-gardens, organiser of the ‘fire- 
work fétes which took place within the grounds on every Sunday. Again, 
Charlotte seemed to have dropped upon her feet. Again her evil destiny 
o’ershadowed her. Amongst the guests who resorted to Mary-la-Bonne 
on gala-days were gentiefolks who were temporarily under a cloud, and 
in their wake came, in natural sequence, bailiffs, who were as naturally 
the sworn foes of Charlotte. 

Sick at heart she bowed under the decree of the wicked fairy and 
accepted her fate with a groan. She was the bird who could find no footing 
whereon to rest. There was to be no repose for her in this world. Like the 
Wandering Jew, she must march ever on, despite fatigue, despite ill-health, 
till Death should cut her bonds. The hospitable hostelry proving too 
hot to hold its new manager in consequence of the hovering of bomb- 
bailiffs, she packed up her scanty wardrobe in a parcel and decamped, 
taking refuge once more in slime and darkness. Again we find her— 
after a lapse of months—managing a puppet-show, residing on the 
premises this time, and venturing out of doors only on the Sabbath. 
This must have been a remarkable show, by-the-way, for it is recorded 
that on a particular occasion the dolls were bedizened with real diamonds 
—the jewels lent for the occasion by ladies of quality! A life like that 
of a hunted hare wore out the nerves of Charlotte. Strange being that 
she was, she never fell, though doubtless sorely tempted. She never 
lost her fair fame. The diamonds were returned intact. I protest, that, 
on the horns of so sore a dilemma as she was, she might have pocketed 
just one or two of those diamonds. But a moment arrived somewhere 
about this juncture when, communing with herself, she said : “ My child 
is a big girl, really big enough now to fight her way without me. This 
existence cannot go on much longer. Somebody must help me out of this 
series of carking worries, or I must even give up the game and fly out, 
and be sent to prison.” Having decided this much, she turned over 
ways and means. To what friends could she possibly apply? Theophilus 
could do nothing for her, dependent as he was upon his father, who was 
persistently relentless to the prodigal. The allies of youth were tired 
out, weary of constant begging. Was there not a soul on earth to stand 
between Charlotte and her fate? It appeared not. Stay, there was an 
uncle, an eccentric old person who was wealthy and stood in no fear of 
the great Cibber. Perhaps he would do something. At all events, 
there was no harm in asking. The uncle elected to be benignant. Joy, 
joy! All Charlotte’s terrors vanished like morning mist. The lessons 
of the past were forgotten. She sang and danced as though she had 
never suffered. The sun shone out, ‘the world was gay and bright. 
What would the kind uncle do to help his unlucky niece? He patted 
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her on the shoulder, called Colley an old brute, presented her with a 
banknote and a bag of golden guineas. “If you are prudent,” he said 
(as if she was ever likely to be prudent !) “this sum will set you up. 
My conscience is clear in the matter henceforth. Succeed or fail, but 
never apply again to me.” 

Admirable uncle! Of course she wouldn't, for there would be no need. 
A portion of the money should go to the most greedy creditor, the rest 
should set her up in business. Raining blessings upon the wig of her 
benefactor, Charlotte flew off to invest the prize. The first empty house 
which met her view was in Drury Lane, and chanced to be a public-house. 
She took it in a trice, rushed with impatient glee from broker to broker, 
buying up all she saw. Before the day was out the house was crammed — 
with all kinds of incongruous articles, and she and her daughter sat up 
all night to put things straight and shipshape. Two days later the 
tavern was opened to the public with a vast blowing of trumpets ; and, as 
was customary on such occasions, she gave away ham, beef, veal, in 
prodigious quantities to such as called in for a casual quart of beer or 
condeseended to drain a glass of brandy. Crowds flocked round her upon 
this first day, much as they had done when she played at being grocer, 
and departed tottering under their spoils nor ever returned any more ; 
and yet she was fully impressed with the assurance that hers was to be a 
roaring trade, and tumbled into bed at daybreak fagged, sore-boned, but 
thankful. All the upper rooms were speedily let to lodgers. To be sure 
they were for the most part strolling actors whose acquaintance had been 
made under shady circumstances; but if poor they were honest as the 
day, of course, and would pay their rent when they could—at least so 
she told her daughter, who was not so sanguine as mamma, and who shook 
her curls and pursed her lips at the racket which never ceased above ; 
yet she should have been used to orgies by this time—the unfortunate 
young Ishmaelite. Inexperienced though she was, she was shrewd enough 
to have suspicions that this was scarcely the way to mass a fortune, and 
her misgivings were but too quickly verified. The lock of the cellar was 
soon found to be broken, the contents of the barrels gone, for the lodgers 
had a friendly but free-and-easy way of helping themselves to beer in 
pails without asking the permission of the owner, The candlesticks and 
kitchen utensils vanished too; the chairs and tables took to themselves 
wings ; and Charlotte, when it was too late, turned all the rowdy crew 
straight out into the street, and inveighed against man’s ingratitude. 
After serious debate betwixt mother and daughter it became clear to 
both of them that, whatever their talents might be, they clearly did not 
shine in trade. Ruefully they gathered together the shreds and tatters 
of their possessions, got rid of the tavern at a loss, and were cast loose 
upon the wide world again. 

Somehow or other (urged thereto perchance by Colley) those 
creditors who had not received ‘a sop, took this inconvenient opportunity 
to be clamorous. Charlotte beheld with dismay the possibility of an 
immediate return ‘to ‘the dreadful life of fear. She acted this year at 
Bartholomew Fair, and thereby gained sufficient to replenish her theatrica] 
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wardrobe ; and then, deciding that anything would be preferable to a 
return to the condition of a hare, started off upon her travels with her 
daughter, turning her back upon the giant city. 

And now commenced a new epoch in this troubled life. To all 
intents and purposes she had for some time past been a man. Now 
she went forth into the country to lead the wretched existence of the 
meanest stroller, kicked from village to village by petty tyrants, placed 
one day in the stocks and the next thrown into the roundhouse—always 
overworked, racked sometimes by hunger, till after wandering to and fro 
upon the earth for nine dreary years, with the hands of all men against 
her, she crawled back again to London, shattered and broken—crying 
out to Death, who heard not. 

There was nothing that she did not play—female parts sometimes, but 
generally male ones. Sylvia in “The Recruiting Officer,” Captain Plume 
in the same piece, Fiery Pyrrhus, Othello, Hamlet, even Scrub, the low- 
comedy part in “The Beaux’ Stratagem.” From loftiest tragedy to 
lowest comedy, all were fish that came to her net—anything was welcome 
that had its equivalent in groats, wherewithal food and drink were to be 
purchased to keep going this miserable life. And what actors, too, were 
those with whom the daughter of great Colley was condemned to 
associate! Barbers’ ’prentices who had broken their indentures, tailors, 
journeymen weavers, and servants out of place. In the first company 
with which she travelled the actor who played Macduff to her Macbeth 
had been stable-boy in the Twickenham villa, and had often held the 
stirrup when Miss Hoyden chose to ride. 

She and her daughter and another woman arranged to mess in 
common in order to make the most of such pennies as they scraped 
together ; Charlotte being attired as a man, it was decided to form one 
family. At Cirencester it happened that an old gentleman in the 
audience took a fancy to all three, explaining that he was lonely, that he 
desired companionship, and had always adored the stage ; would they 
throw up their profession and keep house for him? The suggestion was 
an odd one, but all Charlotte’s life had been so odd that nothing now 
surprised her. He was a reverend-looking gentleman, with beautiful 
white hair, a florid complexion, and a sweet temper. There was a 
nephew who called on him sometimes at regular intervals, otherwise 
he was without relations. If Mr. Brown and Mrs. Brown and the young 
lady would come and live with him he would consider himself highly 
favoured, and then he dropped hints about possible clauses in the will 
of one who announced himself to be a wealthy grazier. 

Here was a stroke of fortune. Better late than never. The old 
gentleman was evidently a philanthropist—just the sort of dear delightful 
person who leaves you twenty thousand a year because once you opened 
a pew-door for him. Mr, and Mrs, Brown and the young lady hesitated 
and considered, and, whilst they were considering, Mr. Brown fell ill 
once more of fever. Was ever anyone so unlucky as Mr, Brown! 
Nothing could be kinder than was the old philanthropist. So soon 
as the “young gentleman” was sufficiently recovered he pressed upon 
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him the loan of a horse, on whose back to enjoy the air; presented 
Mrs. Brown with a gold necklace, to assuage her grief; while his 
nephew embraced the young lady. Nothing could be kinder than they. 
These deliverers from a long train of troubles must indeed have dropped 
from heaven! Alas! It was the old old story. The aged philanthropist 
and his nephew were unmasked. Justice detected them as being at the 
head of a gang of housebreakers. The horse lent to Mr. Brown had 
been stolen, so had the necklace. The truth was that the more juvenile 
of the pair was beset by a sudden penchant for the youngest of the 
trio, by this time sprouting into womanhood ; while the elder had cast 
an envious eye upon the linen and stage properties of the party as a 
booty which would be worth the taking. Charlotte’s trick of looking on 
the bright side .of things shone out conspicuously on this occasion. 
Instead of deploring the disappointment, and railing at the evil fairy; 
she thanked God upon her knees for the deliverance. Her soul was 
inundated by a grateful sense of Heaven’s mercy in preventing the 
dismal scenes of misery to which she would have been exposed if these 
wicked men had succeeded in their designs. They might have been 
branded as accomplices, as “ fences,” as decoys; and hanged, as the two 
deceivers came to be before twelve months were out. Verily Charlotte had 
cause to be thankful for the escape, if she could care for the continuance 
of a life so gloomy and tempestuous as hers. She escaped on this occasion 
a possibly proximate hanging ; but it was not likely that she could long 
keep out of prison. She and her party were arrested as rogues and vaga- 
bonds, flung into Gloucester gaol, kept there on the common side amid a 
crowd of the worst offenders for many days and nights, and then turned 
out with scant ceremony and empty stomachs, and with the loss besides 
of bag and baggage. But why follow the intricate ins and outs of all this 
heart-burning and trouble? Chance led the troupe to Chepstow, where 
Charlotte succeeded by dint of conspicuous talent and winning ways in 
making a new set of friends. A worthy gentleman happened to reside 
there who had distinguished himself in the wars of William and of 
Anne, and who, as bluff and innocent as Uncle Toby, had retired to enjoy 
his ease. He was well off, was this officer, and nearly as careless in 
money matters as Charlotte was herself. Among other nice things he 
possessed a large house surrounded by a handsome garden, and was easily 
prevailed upon to hand it over to the Brown family, who professed them- 
selves sick of vagabondising, and anxious to settle down. As may be 
supposed, the neighbours were in arms. What! Hand over a handsome 
house to a parcel of strolling beggars; who scarcely had shoes to their 
feet? It wasa scandal. These gipsies would become a public nuisance. 
Uncle Toby must be mad to dream of such a thing. But Uncle Toby, 
taking no heed of busybodies, gave full rein to his whim. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown took possession of house and garden, painted “ Brown, 
Pustrycook, from London,” over the door, and sat down in the empty 
mansion with characteristic hopefulness, till such time as Fortune shoul 
come that road with furniture. ‘True, there was an oven in the house, 
but none of the materials and commodities which go to the manufacture 
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of pastry. I regret to record that Mr. and Mrs. Brown, becoming famished, 
began to carp and quarrel. “I trusted you,” whimpered Mrs. B., 
“because I’m an unthrifty creature and you are wofully energetic. But 
now we are going to starve in this fine place, which we could have 
done quite as well in the open road, without the insult of such sur- 
roundings,” Mr. Brown, harassed by jeremiads and fully aware that the 
feeble person whom he (or she) had elected to protect was incapable of 
looking after herself, girded up his loins to see what could be done. With 
that fascinating manner of his, which was almost as good as pelf, he got 
round the neighbours—those very people who just now had been lifting 
up their hands—induced them to promise their custom to the pastrycooks. 
More wonderful still—wheedled them out of faggots, flour, pots and 
pans, and articles of household furniture! Then Charlotte, in intervals 
of baking, took it into her flighty pate to take a turn at farming. With 
the money made out of pastry she bought a sow in pig ; but, after tending 
the said sow for several months, it turned out to be only a barrow in a 
dropsy, which filled our heroine with disgust. Now we know what 
always happened when Charlotte grew disgusted. She invariably threw 
up the business of the hour and took to something else. Accordingly— 
consistent at least in this, along with Mrs. Brown and her daughter, both 
of whom grumbled loudly—she took up her cooking utensils and strutted 
forth once more upon her travels. Whither they went mattered not 
to Charlotie, so that it was far removed from the hateful spot where the 
humiliating pig episode had taken place. They wandered on, Mrs. Brown 
whimpering, Miss Brown scolding (for Charlotte’s daughter was beginning 
to display a will of her own, to which she had hereditary right), till they 
arrived within five miles of Bristol. Here they found a cosy little port, 
called Pill. The sun was glowing upon the glistening waters, the birds 
were singing at their merriest. Impressionable Charlotte was delighted, and. 
flung down her pots and pans. ‘This shall be our home!” she cried ; 
“here will we make our tarts, and be happy. Our summer has been 
turbulent, but our autumn shall be peaceful. Go to! let us quickly find 
a dwelling and hang up our sign over the portal.” 

They found a dwelling, bought some bedding with the few shillings 
which remained, and when it was no longer possible to move, made a 
deplorable and awful discovery. This little village of Pill, which was so 
enchanting to the view, was a whited sepulehre—a den of thieves; an 
eyrie of birds of prey. Sailors who landed there were stripped of their 
garments and grievously beaten. It was a place of evil savour—a 
kind of rural Alsatia—home of a nest of brigands. The Brown family, 
having nothing that was worth stealing, were permitted to take up their 
residence at Pill ;' but having done so, and hung up their sign, were not 
permitted to decamp. Their movements were watched. They went to 
sleep each night in fear and trembling. During the warm months they 
took boat and sold their tarts to crews of passing vessels, and so earned 
a precarious subsistence. During the winter, however, it was another 
matter. What good could come of making cakes which nobody cared to 
buy? Charlotte decided that their affairs being now at the very lowest 
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possible ebb, there was nothing for it but to make a desperate attempt to 
get out of the trap which held them. In the dead of night during 
a fearful storm, the three women slid down a rope out of an upper 
window ; eluded the spies who watched them, reached Bristol more 
dead than alive—without a change of clothing—with only sevenpence 
between them. Here our versatile and amazing heroine managed to 
support herself and her belongings by working at a printer’s, until the 
unfortunate idea came into her head that money might be made by 
playing. Now, as it happened, Bristol was unlike its neighbour Pill 
If one was exceptionally wicked the other was transcendently virtuous. 
Stage-plays had not been allowed there for many years; so, when it 
came to the ears of the authorities that sundry audacious rascals were - 
misbehaving themselves at The Black Raven in High Street, their 
wrath was kindled and flamed out. They were enacting “ George 
Barnwell” too—these pestilent players—which was a sinful and 
demoralising work. Out upon the varlets—sweep them from the city— 
if beyond the reach of reformation, let them go and misbehave else- 
where! So Charlotte and the troupe of hollow-eyed wretches whom she 
had summoned from the four winds of heaven were turned pell-mell 
out of the town, to beg their bread among the cottagers. Another 
disaster resulted from this ill-omened speculation. One of the vagabond 
strollers took possession of Miss Brown in lieu of the wages that were 
not forthcoming. The twain eloped and vanished, leaving Charlotte 
in the lurch. The child of sorrow for whom the hapless woman had 
so slaved and toiled and laboured and suffered, casting thereby a glamour 
of glory over her ill-spent life—whose existence was the one bright speck 
on her dark page—turned out a viper. She—buxom, young, and strong 
—deserted her mother whose health was in the sere and yellow, whose 
constitution was breaking down at last ; and Charlotte, inured to grief, 
bowed her head in silence and this time murmured not. 

A month or two of wandering brought Mr. Brown to Bath, at whieh 
fashionable resort were many who in former, years had known and pitied 
Charlotte. She was installed at once as prompter at the principal 
theatre, and began to quarrel with her bread and butter without delay, 
in her usual perverse manner when in clover. Though her health was 
giving way under the strain of constant trouble, her rash, proud spirit 
remained unbroken. When stars came down to act she told them home- 
truths, and turned the green-room into a bear-garden. To one who com- 
plained that his name was not large enough on the bills, she retorted with 
biting sarcasm that it would be better, to begin with, to be distinguished 
on the stage rather than only on a post or a brick wall. She was so 
engrossed sometimes of a night with the business of the scene as to be 
blubbering and sobbing in a corner, instead of throwing the necessary 
word to an imperfect performer in a fix. With the subordinate members 
of the company she was exceedingly unpopular, for, supposing herself to 
be in the palace of truth, she never could keep her tongue between her 
teeth. People laughed, however, at her eccentricities, and, in the main, 
were more considerate than she—all, indeed, except her father, who 
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pursued his erring child with undying and persistent hatred. About 
this time it had been decided to get up a benefit for Mr. Brown, in 
which the bénéficiaire was to enact Lord Foppington, a part wherein he 
used to show to advantage. But the day before the benefit a secret 
despatch arrived for the manager, threatening him with all kinds of 
pains and penalties if he permitted Mrs. Charke to appear. Colley 
Cibber was a great gun with much influence in high places. The 
manager dared not offend him. Poor Charlotte, as the weak vessel, was 
shattered by the iron pot who was her parent. In a rage she shook the 
dust of Bath from off her feet, and retired again to vagabondise about 
the country. 

In 1755 she returned once more to London with exactly one penny 
in her pocket—she who had sallied forth nine years before determined to 
make a fortune ; and very soon afterwards, captured at last by the bailiffs 
who so long had hovered in expectancy, took up her residence within the 
rules of the King’s Bench. And now Colley had his full revenge. By 
long keeping it gained bouquet and flavour. The unfortunate woman, 
friendless, persecuted, and forlorn, and quite humbled for the moment, 
sued her father for mercy. She who, as a highwayman, had petrified 
him with terror and then laughed at his ridiculous plight, was at his 
feet at last, a weeping, grovelling suppliant, begging that out of his wealth 
he would pay the sum of thirty pounds. (This was the amount for which 
she was incarcerated.) But prosperous Colley—to his eternal shame be it 
spoken—returned the missive unopened, and crazy Charlotte—trodden 
under foot into the dirt—rose up upon her feet and cursed him. She 
had no relatives who could help her now. Not one. Her uncle was dead. 
Her brother Theophilus was at the bottom of the Irish sea. A stranger, 
hearing the sad story by the merest chance, and blushing for humanity 
as exemplified in the poet laureate, paid the money, and she was released. 
Two years later the poet laureate received his summons, and was carried 
with pomp and circumstance to sleep in the Abbey of Westminster. 
From her refuge on the far-off heights of Islington, Charlotte looked 
down on London—on the towers of the venerable abbey where the 
gorgeous ceremony was going forward—heard in fancy’s ear the funeral 
requiem—and, stretching forth both her lean arms, cried out to God 
again, and cursed the lifeless clay. His soul was gone to make answer 
to her curses—to the solemn anathema of the child whose parent had 
been so hard and unforgiving—before the throne of Christ, the merciful. 
His body lay. at rest mid kings and heroes. Charlotte occupied a hut 
amid cinder-heaps and refuse, where she vegetated during three years 
more of sickness and of pain with a squalid handmaiden, a cat, a magpie, 
and a monkey. There, abandoned, starving, assuaging hungry pangs with 
husks as did her prototype, she wrote novels and short tales, which were 
bought for a pittance by the publishers ; and there, at length—set free at 
last—she died, and was tossed into a pauper’s grave. 





A FACE AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


To SARA BerNHArRDT. 


Farewell ! thy love was fierce, thy soul-cry tore 
Hearts that had pulsed with passion such as this ! 
Farewell ! thy voice’s music sighs no more ; 
Still midst our flowers leave thy face—thy kiss ! 


(From a Photograph of Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt, taken by Messrs. Downey, Ebury Street. 
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JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE. 


By J. PauGRave Simpson. 


NE of the brightest and most genial writers that ever shed sunlight 
() on the British drama has lately gone from among us. Although at a 
very advanced age—he was eighty-four years old when he departed—his 
latest little lyrical effusions were replete with all the elegance and grace, 
and even juvenile freshness and sparkle, which characterised his earlier 
productions. The buoyant spirit of poetical fancy, and “quirk and quip ” 
and flowing measure, remained unimpaired to the last. 

James Robinson Planché was born on the 27th February, 1796, and 
was descended from a French Huguenot family, which, with many 
others, fled from France after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and settled in England. The foreign name, it is said, had degenerated in 
English mouths to that of Plank, in spelling as well as in pronunciation ; 
until young Planché, who early evinced a fondness for that archzological 
research which, in his after years, stood him in such good stead in his 
life’s path towards fame and fortune, insisted, in spite of the jeering of « 
acquaintances on the score of affectation, on restoring the name to its 
legitimate orthography and accentuation. Subsequently even, when the 
name was well established and universally recognised, his friends and 
associates would jestingly fix the date of any theatrical doings, in which 
he was concerned, as “ Consule Planco.” 

This early taste for literature may be supposed to have been derived 
from his mother, a lady of considerable literary ability. His archeo- 
logical propensities seem to have been implanted in him from his birth ; 
and the study of antiquity, especially as regarded heraldry and costume, 
was one of his earliest hobbies. 

His connection with the stage would appear to have been decided by 
a mere freak of fate. When quite a youth he wrote, for private repre- 
sentation by young amateurs among his friends, a burlesque entitled 
“ Amoroso, King of Little Britain.” It was a mere imitation of 
“ Bombastes Furioso,” “ Chrononhotonthologos,” and other (now effete) 
productions of a school which delighted in turning into ridicule the 
bombastic fustian of the tragedies of a somewhat earlier period. This 
not very clever effusion, which, however, was destined to be the parent 
of a long progeny of bright, witty, and charmingly written extravaganzas, 
fell, by chance, into the hands of John Pritt Harley, the comedian, who 
was sufficiently pleased with it to present it to the then managing com- 
mittee of Drury Lane Theatre, where it was first played in May, 1818, 
and with very considerable success. The time had not yet gone by when 
such ultra-burlesque and extravagant productions were still to the taste 
of the public palate. 

This first start, so auspiciously made, determined, there can be no 
doubt, one of the paths in the youth’s future career which led him to 
distinction. From that time, his literary efforts were chiefly, although 
far from entirely, devoted to the stage. Dramatic productions of every 
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kind flowed rapidly from his pen, and commanded success wherever they 
were given. 

It must be admitted that most, if not all, of these productions— 
comedies, comediettas, vaudevilles, farces, burlettas, or whatever they 
may have been called—were derived from the French stage, and were 
what is now called “adaptations from the French.” But in those days 
crities had not begun to investigate the sources from which any new 
dramatic work on the English stage might have sprung. The epithet 
“ original ” was never taken with consideration, Planché’s pieces were 
accepted as wholly emanations from his own brain; and among his 
admirers he was hailed by the denomination of “The English Scribe.” 
‘“‘ Scribe in English” would have been the juster and truer designation. 
It must be said for the British dramatist, however, that his adaptations 
were made with so much ease, and natural freedom, and bright dialogue, 
that they always acquired the stamp of genuine British ware, and might 
have passed for such in the judgment of all but those who had an 
intimate knowledge of the French stage and its latest productions. Such 
connoisseurs were rare when Planché commenced his dramatic career. 
His numerous little pieces, moreover, were so daintily manipulated from 
the French, and were treated with such a lightness and sprightliness of 
touch, that they frequently assumed shapes of a higher order than the 
original could show. In such instances Sheridan’s sneer about “ stolen 
children disfigured” would have lost its point. Many examples of this 
adroitness in remodelling might be given. One of the most obvious may 
be found in “The Loan of a Lover,” adapted from Scribe’s “‘ Zoe, ou 
Amant Prété,” which is in every respect superior to the original piece. 
Tt still maintains its place on the English stage. “ Custom” has not 
“made it stale.” 

Whatever the origin of Planché’s dramatic pieces, there can be no 
doubt that he exercised a considerable influence on the English stage. 
The two most characteristic qualities of his writings were taste and 
elegance. Breadth of tone in comedy — power which might in most 
cases have been more justly looked on as fustian, and sentiment which 
chiefly displayed itself in maudlin clap-trap—had been the main attri- 
butes and aims of most of the dramatists of the first quarter of the 
century, Planché introduced into his work elements which gave a fresh 
direction to the comedy writers of the period. True, they were redolent 
of hair-powder and bedecked with patches; but they had a pleasant 
smack of elegance and grace ; and, although not displaying the breadth 
of low comedy, the tendency to fine heavily-phrased writing, or the 
platitudes of artificial sentiment which were the prevailing characteristics 
of most of his immediate predecessors, they were accepted with delight 
by the public. In adopting and adapting French models he had imbued 
himself with the spirit of the French school, and almost founded a new 
school of his own. “The natural,” somewhat heightened in colour by 
that stage rouge, which is more or less necessary to all dramatic doings, 
and the due proportions of which were well taught by his foreign proto- 
types, took the place of stereotyped artificiality. 
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It was not, however, to the “hundred and one” pieces of this 
description, varying in importance and in weight, that Planché has 
owed his principal fame as a dramatic author. His name must be 
always chiefly remembered in connection with his elegant and graceful 
“extravaganzas,” as he called these freaks of pretty fancy. How he 
writhed, poor man, with indignation and annoyance, if anyone spoke 
of them as “ burlesques.” 

It was when Madame Vestris held the reins of management at the 
Olympic Theatre, and had herself introduced a new era of taste and 
elegance in costume, decoration, and scenery, besides an entirely new 
system of natural and, at the same time, effective stage management, 
that Planché commenced his career of “extravaganza” in collaboration 
at first with his friend Charles Dance, and stamped favourably on the 
public mind a fresh species of entertainment, which at once achieved 
4n immense success. In the beginning the lucubrations of the joint 
authors were founded on classical subjects; and “Olympic Revels,” 
“Olympic Devils,” “The Deep Deep Sea,” “Telemachus,” with other 
similar productions, filled the treasury of Madame Vestris’s fortunate 
little theatre. 

When left to himself, Planché’s fancy seemed to have turned to 
fairy tales and legends, as more congenial to his fantastic spirit, and, 
excepting his “Golden Fleece” (I believe), all his later extravaganzas, 
produced under the Vestris-Mathews management at Covent Garden 
and the Lyceum Theatres, were founded on fairy subjects, chiefly selected 
from the fairy tales of Madame D’Aulnoy. At the Lyceum they 
followed each other in quick succession at Christmastide and Easter. 
Fanciful and graceful, and invariably put on the stage with exquisite 
taste, they always constituted one of the principal attractions of the 
London dramatic season. 

To enumerate all these light and witty effusions of Planché’s pen 
would be only to give a dry catalogue of goneby splendours. But a few 
among others may be cited from.a long list, such as “ Puss in Boots,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “The White Cat,” “Fortunio,” “The Fair 
One with the Golden Locks,” “The Invisible Prince,” “ The King of 
the Peacocks,” “The Island of Jewels,” and “The Yellow Dwarf.” 
Nor should his pidces de circonstance, written somewhat after the 
fashion of the French revues, and of a satirical nature, as dealing with 
events of the day, be forgotten. Among these exceptional sparkling 
productions—which, however, may be said to have been often “ over the 
heads of the audience”—may be enumerated, “The Drama’s Levee,” 
“The Drama at Home,” “The Birds of Aristophanes,” “ Mr. Buckstone’s 
Ascent of Mount Parnassus,” “Mr. Buckstone’s Voyage Round the 
World ;” although these specimens are far from completing the list of 
these original and witty “‘ skits” on topics of the day. 

Eminently successful and highly prized as these vivacious and 
witty effusions were, illustrated by the prettiest and most graceful 
melodies in vogue at the period, as well as by exquisite scenery and 
dresses, they ceased in time, even during their author's life, to maintain 
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a hold on public favour. They grew to be old-fashioned. The graceful 
extravaganza was gradually elbowed off the stage by the modern 
burlesque, in which pun was set aside for jingle of words or distortion 
of syllables ; “‘ breakdowns” became a necessary ingredient to catch the 
public fancy ; and music-hall songs were substituted for popular Italian 
airs. Old playgoers lamented the loss of these bright and delicate fairy- 
tales; and an attempt for a return to the old refinements of Planché’s 
pleasant féeries was made from time to time. Managers revived, now 
and then, “The Invisible Prince,” or “The King of the Peacocks,” 
as refreshers to the popular taste of a more unrefined time. But their 
efforts were useless. Planché “drew” no longer, spite of all his bright 
and sprightly grace. The public palate had learned the smack of the 
strong brandy of burlesque, and rejected the lighter beverage of extra- 
vaganza, even though it may have been champagne, “as washy stuff,” 
lacking all the best elements of intoxication. Those who would now 
appreciate Planché’s style in this species of composition—his graceful 
sweetly flowing lyrics, his happy. parodies, his witty turns of phrase, 
his fertile power of punning in that old strain in which puns were 
really “puns,” and not mere ear-catching jingling sounds—must now 
revert to the collection of his noted extravaganzas, and read what they 
can no longer see, supplying all the brilliant scenic accessories of other 
times by the force of imagination. 

The collection of ‘“ Planché’s Extravaganzas,” lately prepared and 
edited by his friends Dillon Croker and Tucker (Rouge Croix), and 
published, as a testimonial to the distinguished author, and for his pecu- 
niary advantage, when evil days had fallen on his bright career, will 
afford the utmost delectation to all, who can appreciate, and revel in, 
poetic fancy shed over fairy-lore. 

It was not only by his clever adaptations and charming extravaganzas, 
however, that Planché earned distinction on the stage. About the year 
1822 he became attached to Covent Garden Theatre, then under the 
management of Charles Kemble, and altered and adapted to the modern 
stage many of the old comedies, which had fallen into the “sere and 
yellow,” as unfit for modern representation. Among these were “The 
Woman Never Vexed,” “‘ The Merchant’s Wedding,” and “‘ The Spanish 
Curate,” the first of which, more especially, ensured a great success, and 
was translated (that is to say, Planché’s adaptation) into German, under 
the title of ‘Die Gebriider Forster,” a play still holding its place on the 
German stage. Here, too, he produced his opera of ‘Maid Marian,” 
with Bishop’s music; and in the year 1826 had “the honour” (as he 
was wont himself to say) of writing the libretto of “Oberon” for Carl 
Maria von Weber. His association with the great composer was always 
looked back on by him with infinite pleasure and pride. 

The most solid distinction, however, attained by Planché, was acquired, 
doubtless, by his archeological knowledge and his antiquarian research. 
He was early in life affiliated to the leading archwological societies. In 
historical costume he was considered the great authority of the time, 
In latter days the study has found other exponents, But when, in 1834, 
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he published his “ History of British Costume,” his work was accepted 
with universal favour, and was long looked on as the text-book for the 
historian as well as for the stage. It was thus, as the master of knowledge 
on this subject, that, during his connection with Covent Garden Theatre, 
he was employed by Charles Kemble to correct and revise the costumes 
in “ King John,” “Henry IV.,” “As You Like It,” “Othello,” and 
“‘ Cymbeline,” which were revived under his direction, and illustrated 
with dresses from his own designs. Similarly, when connected with the 
fortunes of the Vestris-Mathews management at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and afterwards at the Lyceum—a connection which commenced in 1840, 
and lasted for a long series of years—he was engaged, not only as reader 
of plays at the theatre and general adviser, but as the supervisor of the 
costume department. 

That the general acknowledgment of Planché’s science and research 
in archeological studies was not confined to the department of costumes, 
but spread over a far wider field, was evidenced by his appointment -to 
posts at the Heralds’ College, first as “ Rouge Croix” and then as 
“ Somerset Herald,” in which latter capacity he somewhat mystified his 
correspondents occasionally by signing ‘“ Somerset,” and thus puzzling 
them as to whether or not he was a duke. 

As an antiquarian, then, it may be inferred that Planché obtained 
his highest distinction. But in the literary field he also culled his 
laurels, A journey through Germany and the Netherlands, in 1826, 
produced his “ Lays and Legends of the Rhine ;” and a voyage down 
the Danube, in the following year, elicited a work on that then almost 
unknown river: both books were clever, bright, instructive, and pleasant, 
and commanded considerable attention and vogue. Then, lastly, he has 
given to the world his “Life and Recollections,” in two volumes of 
agreeable gossip on men and things, that had passed before him during 
his long artistic career. 

It was when he might have been thought bowed down by the weight 
of years, at the age of eighty, that he had the courage and spirit and the 
fresh activity of mind, to commence two works of weight and importance, 
“The Cyclopedia of Medieval Costume,” followed by “The History of 
Costume,” both of which works he lived to complete, to his own satis- 
faction and to the content of the antiquarian student in the world at large. 

This active spirit, so varied in accomplishments, so deeply imbued 
with taste, so full of sweet and genial fancy, has at last passed away. 
The latter part of his life was unfortunately embittered by family mis- 
fortune. But he bravely took to his home a widowed daughter and 
eight children, for whose sake he still toiled, and struggled with manly 
fortitude and Christian kindliness. Suffering, also, from excruciating 
disease, was hard to bear in his old days. But his genial spirit still shone 
forth throughout all. He delighted to have friends around him, and strove 
to command his pristine gaiety. But the end came. After a brief battle 
for life, he murmured to a watching friend, “Take me from my bed.” 
He was helped into his arm-chair; and there in a short time his spirit 
passed away with a placid smile on his lips, 
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THE COMIC ART OF MODERN PARIS. 


HE Palais Royal season at the 

Gaiety may be looked at from 

several points of view; from points 

artistic, financial, metropolitan, and 

provincial, French and English, 

traditional and prophetic. It was 

a daring and exceedingly interest- 

ing experiment on the part of 

Mr. Hollingshead and Mr. Mayer 

to transport bodily to London a 

corps of artists known through- 

out the world as the traditional 

exponents of French fun rather 

than of French wit, of the esprit 

déboutonné of the gay Gaul, who is 

not intentionally but only inci- 

dentally immoral, and whose pieces 

are steeped in a Bohemian atmo- 

sphere simply because ridiculous 

situations are more easily evolved 

from questionable relations than 

from those sanctioned by the usages 

of society. It must not be inferred 

aia cacaiammans from this that the scene of all Palais 

Royal pieces is necessarily either 

laid in the midst of the vast region forbidden to English writers, or even 

dangerously near the boundaries thereof. There are farcical pieces of 

greater or lesser length in which there is no taint of the half-world, 

simple enough in their fun, full of bustle and comical adventure, 

eceentric to the verge of insanity without containing anything to call 

a blush to the cheek of a “‘ young person.” The sport is pure and plain 

as bread-and-butter- itself. It was, in the judgment of part, at least, of 

the Palais Royal company, precisely what was wanted in England— 

fun without wickedness, the glitter and suppleness of the serpent without 

his poison-fangs, the play of summer lightning without the thunderbolt, 

the medal without the reverse, the jester’s coat without a seamy side. It 

might have been foreseen perhaps that all this might appear to many 

playgoers as the beef without the mustard, the foie gras without the 

truffle, but it was decided that above all things English prudery must be 

catered for, and therefore the piece selected for the opening night of the 

season was one of the unexceptionable kind—a farcical comedy which had 

had extraordinary success in Paris at its first production, and again 

recently. This, it was thought, must hit the English taste. It was funny 

enough to make Frenchmen laugh, and was yet absolutely free from 
Gallic salt. 

The result was what French theatrical folk call wn four, and their 
English brethren by the very opposite name of “a frost.” That “La 
Cagnotte ” failed absolutely is admitted on all hands, and amply enough 
by M. Francisque Sarcey, who, after extolling in The Nineteenth Century 
two such wretched compounds of trash as “ La Cagnotte ” and “ L’ Affaire 
de la Rue de Lourcine,” confesses in Le Temps that the former piece, at 
least, has always appeared to him rather long ; that the fourth act is not 
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so good as the three first ; that. the fifth is unnecessary ; in short, that it 
is a badly-constructed piece, without plot or intelligible purpose, except 
that of holding up provincials to the derision of the audience of the 
Palais Royal. 

It is the mania for catering exclusively for the taste of Adolphe, 
Auguste, and Alphonse of Paris, which is partly responsible for the failure 
of “ La Cagnotte” in London. M. Sarcey himself sees this, and points out 
that the first act of that piece, with its scenes of provincial life; is quite 
lost on Englishmen. It would, I apprehend, be lost upon everybody 
but the Parisian cockney whose idea of provincial life is based upon a 
study of the superannuated novels of Paul de Kock. Adolphe, Auguste, 
and Alphonse like to believe themselves superior to the Bordelais, 
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to the Marseillais, to the Picard, the Normand, the Gascon, and the 
Bourguignon, and are pleased to associate various ridiculous peculiarities 
with the inhabitants of each province. Parisian cockneydom is utterly 
unlike London cockneydom. Adolphe et Cie. believe in Paris and Paris 
alone, for the reason that they know no other place. Whatever is 
English except horse-racing is insulaire, whatever is German is barbare, 
every place which is not Paris is Jd-bas, in the kingdom of Overthereia 
so to speak. It is true that there are people and places of some import- 
ance in Overthereia, but Adolphe et Cie. are absolutely ignorant of them. 
The Parisian cockney firm does not travel. It has its own traditions. 
The country folk as depicted by Paul de Kock, and as enacted by 
Grassot, Ravel, Lhéritier, and afterwards by Geoffrey and Calvin at the 
Palais Royal, are queer folk wearing strange garments and unspeakable 
hats. They are stingy and silly, grotesque and eccentric monsters, about 
as much like the genuine French provincial of the present day as a 
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megatherium is like the winner of the Grand Prix. But this is no 
objection to Adolphe et Cie., whose robust vanity and ignorance are proof 
against either argument or satire. 

With the London cockney the case is exactly opposite. There is only 
one man of mark just now well to the fore who boasts that he is a 
Londoner born and bred ; but the President of the Board of Trade is 
endowed with more than common courage. As a rule the cockney con- 
ceals the fact: that he was born near to Stratteforde-atte-Bowe. If he have 
only an aunt /d-bas in the shires, he at once proclaims himself a Yorkshire 
‘* bite,” a Lancashire “lad,” a Hampshire “hog,” or an Essex “ calf,” 
with pride and delight. He will own himself anything but a cockney ; 
whereas it is the object of Adolphe et Cie. to impress upon everybody 
that they are Parisians. Hence English jokes, to be appreciated, must be 
at the expense of the cockney, as the popularity of the songs, “ I’m 
Yorkshire, though in London,” and “The young man from the country,” 
has abundantly testified. English people, too, travel a great deal, and 
know Rouen, Mulhouse, Bordeaux, and Marseilles better than most 
Parisians, and therefore perceive that the grotesque countrymen of the 
Palais Royal are as ridiculous fictions as would be the modern editions of 
Squire Western, Tony Lumpkin, or Sir Tunbelly Clumsy. What would 
be said, I wonder, if an English dramatist were to put on the stage a 
naval officer as Congreve drew him in “Love for Love”? What would 
have been thought of Mr. Gilbert, if he had made Captain Corcoran like 
Ben? What would be done to anybody who drew a modern Miss 
Hoyden or Miss Prue? Yet this is exactly the Palais Royal method. 
I have just come from the afternoon performance of “ Les Jocrisses de 
YAmour,” and the two jeune filles therein depicted bear as good a likeness 
as weak drawing can to strong to the enterprising damsels just mentioned. 
All this is not the result of blundering. It is simply bad art made to 
please Parisian cockneys, and it is sorrowful to record that those twin- 
princes of the comic stage, who in power of construction are leagues ahead 
of their compeers—I mean Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy—in the funniest 
piece played this season or in previous seasons, “ Le Réveillon,” lay the 
scene, not in or near Paris, but in the village of Pincornet-les-Beufs, 
presumably situate somewhere /d-bas in the district of Overthereia. 

In dreary addition to the cockneyism of many Palais Royal pieces 
comes exaggeration of the grossest kind in “ make up.” It is amusing to 
find M. Sarcey telling us in The Nineteenth Century the story—the very old 
story—of Hyacinthe having secured a stock of grotesque hats by the 
simple expedient of always keeping his instead of throwing them away. 
All this is very ingenious, but ingeniously wrong from an artistic stand- 
point. In directly opposing my opinion of things dramatic to that of 
many excellent French critics, I am doubtless doing a rash thing, but 
Englishmen, who understand every civilised language, and travel all over 
the world, may perhaps be as competent to judge of plays and actors as 
the witty and delightfully-polished writers who hail from the Boulevards. 
I am, I know, opposing a clumsy walking-stick to an épée de combat ; but 
I will nevertheless hazard the remark that not only such Palais Royal 
pieces as are superannuated in style, like the absurd “ Affaire de la Rue de 
Lourcine” and “La Cagnotte,” but the wittier and wickeder pieces, such 
as “Le Roi Candaule,” “ Le Homard,” “ Les Jocrisses de ]’Amour,” and 
“Lolotte,” the latter of which appeared first at the Vaudeville, are all 
dressed and acted with unnecessary, not to say offensive exaggeration. 

Exaggerated “make up” ought, if French actors would condescend to 
look at anything beyond the traditions of the theatre to which they 
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happen to be attached, to be a thing of the past. In this country Mr. 
Toole is the solitary favourite of the public who can venture to appear on 
the stage in an utterly preposterous costume. Mr. Toole can do this 
because he is Mr. Toole, and master of his audience, but the person who 
should attempt to don the lace coat and plush shorts of Chawles, would 
find out his mistake. For Time has rolled past all this, and people will 
no longer laugh at lofty shirt-collars, ill-fitting clothes, and monstrous 
wigs. The true key-note of modern fun was struck many years ago in 
one dramatic department at least by the late Mr. Planché. Up to his 
time actors in burlesque had always dressed in the most preposterous 
manner. To begin with, the female parts were played by men, and 
perhaps one or two male parts by women. Mr. Planché, when he pro- 
duced “ Olympic Revels,” and “ Riquet with the Tuft,” was sagacious 
enough to see that a ridiculous exterior destroyed, or at least weakened, 


the effect of the nonsense to be uttered by the odd-looking personage. 
The effect was like that of the show with a tremendous display outside 
but very little within. It occurred to Mr. Planché that it would be more 
amusing to reverse the method; to employ beautiful scenery, correct 
dresses, and pretty music as the framework for the wildest parody and 
doggerel. The result was the creation of that extravaganza which perhaps 
reached its most perfect expression when Planché, Talfourd, and Robert 
Brough wrote, and Robson played. Robson’s tragic as well as comic 
power left a mark on the playgoer’s recollection approached by none. 
Extravaganza or burlesque had varied somewhat from the lines of 
Planché when in another and original line of the drama a new writer 
practically reasserted the objections to comic “make-up.” In “ Trial 
by Jury,” Mr. Gilbert enforced his opinion that to give a judge an 
immense false nose and an exaggerated wig was to label him at once a 
comic judge, and destroy the effect of anything he might say or do, while 
to dress him perfectly and then make him say and do everything 
ridiculous would make people laugh. Mr. Arthur Sullivan had already 
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demonstrated the converse of Mr. Gilbert’s proposition in giving Sergeant 
Bouncer, attired in a shell jacket, and carrying a broom, a really fine 
musical passage to declaim. 

All this recent experience, having been acquired in Overthereia, has 
been lost on the Palais Royal company, who continue to dress for us as 
Wright and Paul Bedford dressed for our fathers, and Grassot, Ravel, 
and Levassor dressed for our early youth. In “Le Homard,” for instance, 
there is far too much exaggeration in the “ make up,” but it is trifling 
when compared with that displayed in “Le Roi Candaule.” Why 
should M. Lhéritier and M. Luguet wear hats which must rival those in 
the private and particular bin of M. Hyacinthe? ‘The persons they are 
called upon to represent are Frenchmen of to-day, whom on the stage 
they nowise resemble. M. Geoffroy, again, as Bouscarin, is not bien 
mis. Instead of appearing like a French gentleman living on the scale 
indicated in the piece, he resembles a commis voyageur who has left his 
best clothes in the train. Now “ Le Roi Candaule” is an excruciatingly 
funny piece, if it were only properly dressed. If Duparquet and 
Bouscarin appeared in ordinary evening eostume the effect would be 
perfect. 

Why, again, does M. Guillemot as Croisilles, in “ Lolotte,” a 
delightful piece, appear like the figure at the door of a slop tailor in 
Houndsditch? It is not the custom of French gentlemen, who know at 
once the Baroness Pouf and Mdlle. Lolotte, to make such earieatures of 
themselves as M. Guillemot does in this piece. Is it part of the fun to 
make the beloved object so grotesque that to love him would be an 
absurdity? If so, the play should not be called a comedy, but.a burlesque. 
All this ostentation of humour is as if one said, “This is funny. 
Prepare to laugh,” and has a like kill-joy effect. As a play, “ Lolotte” 
is as delightful as any flash of light and wit in one act cam be. Built 
up with far greater skill than ‘“ Madame attend Monsieur” or 
“Toto chez Tata,” “ Lolotte,” like “Le Réveillon,” develops with 
perfect logical sequence, and the mind is not outraged by being called 
upon to believe impossibilities. Madame Chawmont, however, clever 
as she undoubtedly is, makes the odd mistake of “playing down” to 
the assumed level of her audience. It is part of her exceedingly 
clever style to take the audience into her confidence, but she has got 
into the habit of doing this a little too ostentatiously. I admit that her 
subtle byplay would lose half its force if situations such as that in 
“Lolotte” were not perfectly understood; but Madame Chaumont 
underlines her words overmuch, and, so far as my sight and hearing 
assure me, plays her part much more broadly and coarsely here than at 
the Paris Vaudeville. Perhaps she thinks that foreigners require every 
important passage to be souligné, but in doing this she falls into a 
pardonable error. The audience which pays a guinea for a stall at the 
Gaiety is at least as cultivated as that of the Vaudeville, and far more so 
than that of the Palais Royal. As she sang her first song—Madame 
Chaumont’s songs are the reverse of Mendelssohn’s “Lieder ohne 
Worte,” they are “ Words without Music ”—she was endurable, but in 
“La bonne Année” the excess of intention was too glaringly visible. 

It is barely necessary to inquire whether the art of the Palais 
Royal is a “Fleur” du bien, or du mal, like Baudelaire’s overrated 
spasmodics. It is but a little thing from any point of view—hardly 
delicate—perhaps “too rich” would be the better word. It is not a 
butterfly but rather a cockroach, a monkshood or a foxglove rather than 
a daisy. But, all the same, it will not bear transplanting. More vulgar 
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‘varieties of the same species may be found “on every hedge,” but the 
genuine plant itself only flourishes at the Palais Royal. It is adapted to 
the little stage of its birth, and also adapted for a peculiar state of mind, 
or rather stomach. After a nice little bit of dinner at Bignon’s, of green 
oysters, clear soup, a good bourgeois dish, such as sole a la Normande, 
a towrnedos & la périqgueux, a partridge, and a little weak trifling with 
artichauts d la barigoule and such small deer, the “ Roi Candaule” or 
“Le Homard” may be enjoyed, and perhaps some of the farcical pieces 
of greater length. A little Mouton Rothschild or Clos de Vougeot will 
go a long way in making these palatable, but after a plain "English 
dinner, with only a little Heidseck to moisten it, the mind is not 
attuned to the vagaries of Geoffrey, and still less to those of that 
arch-sinner in the matter of extravaganza, M. Calvin.—Bzrnarp Henry 
BECKER. 





















A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF “THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL.” 


MAGINE a handsome, thin, octavo volume, bound in whole red morocco, 
with gilt edges, and looking more like a Psalm-book from a royal chapel 
than a book containing a play, which it is—coming, in fact, not from a royal 

chapel, but, as is believed, from the library of King George the Fourth, 

whose name as Prince of Wales heads the list of subscribers to the book. 
Published in London in 1789, and patronised by many persons of quality 

and distinction. The Duke of York and the Duke and Duchess of Orleans 

are the greatest personages after the prince—the latter appearing in the 

list, as may be presumed, because the translation was made by one Bunel 

Delille, described as an Avocat in the Parliament of Paris; for such par- 
liaments then still existed in France, although in their last days. Then we 

come upon the name of Miles Peter Andrews, Esq., who was the person 

who saw the ghost of the wicked Lord Lyttelton. He is followed by 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Burney, and by Mademoiselle La Chevaliére d’Eon, 

who at that time was in her feminine stage of existence. Mrs. Fitzherbert 

and Charles James Fox come together, and Mrs. Galabin’s school at Green- 

wich took thirty copies. From this it may be shrewdly conjectured that 

M. Delille gave French lessons in this lady’s academy; and was perhaps 

partly paid for his services by this liberal subscription to his book. But 

it may be hoped that the young ladies at Mrs. Galabin’s did not take all 

their lessons in French out of “L’Ecole du Scandale,” by way of variety to 
Télémaque, or at least that the play was duly Bowdlerised before it was 

placed in their hands. Mr. Hopgood’s academy took a single copy, but the 

locality of this seminary of learning is not recorded for the benefit of 
posterity. A great name on the English stage has the whole of one letter 

of the alphabet to itself; Mrs. Jordan is the only subscriber between Gand 

K. Could she have understood the French translation of the play with 

which she must have been so well acquainted in the original? The blue- 
stocking interest seems to have been at work in favour of the book, for 

Mrs. Montagu, of Portman Square, took no less than twelve copies. Two 

4 well-known bearers of the name of Palmer appear in the list—Mr. Palmer, 
comptroller of the General Post Office, and Mr. Palmer, comedian, of Drury 
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Lane. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., M.P., is himself down for a copy, 
for which he probably never paid; and Mrs. Siddons condescended to 
patronise the enterprising foreigner who was doing what was then more 
common than is now the case, when French plays are more often 
translated into English than English plays are into French. The great 
banker, Mr. Thellusson, could afford to divert from the accumulation of his 
enormous wealth the price of one copy of “L’Ecole du Scandale ;” and 
throughout the list is a sprinkling of English nobility, and a few names of 
French gentlemen, resident either in London or in France. 

“The School for Scandal” was brought out in London in the year 1777, 
but was not printed by authority; a copy in manuscript found its way 
to M. Delille, and was translated by him with the sanction of the author. 
It was, however, printed in Dublin, and, as it seems, again in Paris. A 
previous translation into French had been made, and was brought out at 
Geneva without much success. The screen scene and the selling of the 
pictures had been introduced into a little piece called “ Les Deux Neveux,” 
acted by the company of M. le Comte de Beaujolais. The play was also 
performed in Paris under the name of “ L’Homme 4 Sentiment.” 

Some of the names of the characters are changed. Sir Peter Teazle 
becomes Sir John Pandolphe ; Maria is converted to Fanny; Mrs. Sneerwell 
is Lady Mordante; Snake is Serpent, and Sir Benjamin Backbite figures 
in the French piece as Sir Benjamin Diapre. The dialogue is well rendered, 
and suggests little or no remark. The burden of the drinking-song is 
given as: 

Haut la verre! bois & Glycére ; 
Elle est gentille, il faut vider le verre. 


By the sticking together of the gilt edges of the leaves the volume 
appears never to have been opened since it left the binder’s hands, ninety 
years ago, to be placed in the Prince of Wales’s library. Neither are other 
copies likely to be well known. Readers of Tuz THEATRE may perhaps find 
some interest in being made acquainted with this probably little-known 
volume, and recalling the recollections of a time when, as has already been 
observed, English dramas were translated into the language of our 
neighbours, and the reverse process was not habitually practised.—F' REDERICK 
PoLlock. 








A LETTER BY W. C. MACREADY. 


OW that Mr. Edwin Booth has arrived in this country from America, 
and there is a generally expressed desire to see him not only act, but 
supported by our best available English talent, the enclosed unpublished 
letter will be read with enormous interest. It is from the valuable 
Macready collection of my friend, Mr. E. Y. Lowne, who has kindly 
furnished me with a copy of the original document.—C. 8. 


My peas Siz,—In answer to your proposition of yesterday, viz. “ any 
of the first tragic characters, be they what they may, that Mr. Kemble will 
play, Mr. Macready will play second to, provided Mr. Kemble will do the 
like within a limited time, say within a month,” I must beg to say that it 
is altogether anomalous for one engaged as a first actor to be asked to 
make such sacrifices (Mr. Young is well paid for the same, though with a 
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first-rate tragedian); but I will make them gratuitously. I will accept 
your proposal with regard to Mr. C. Kemble, clearly and tangibly laid before 
me. The terms of yours are not strictly definite ; and, therefore, having 
looked carefully through the list of acting-plays, I subjoin all those in 
which opportunity is offered by first-rate characters for such an experiment, 
and speak openly and plainly to a plain and open demand. 

I will play with Mr. Kemble—and at different times, alternately : 


OrHetto and Iago. Brvrvs and Cassivs. Hamer. 

Lazar and Epgar. Visernivs and Iorm1vs. Rott. 

Macpurr and Macsers. Zanea and Atorzo. Luxs. 

Ricuarp and Ricumonp. Esszx and Sournampron. Kirsty. 

Wousey and Cromwatt. Oxzstzs and Prrerncs. Hewry V.° 

Joun and Faucorsripes. Syprernam and Penrvuppock. Taz Duxe Anawza. 


This I take to be your meaning, and put in a manner that does not 
admit of misconstruction. There are some clauses I have to add, viz. : 

1st. As Icondescend to stoop from my rank and the terms of my engage- 
ment (without the least motive or recompense) I must have precedence in 
the performance of the different characters. 

2ndly. That the two gentlemen, Captain Forbes and Mr. Willett, shall 
pledge their honour that no one order shall be admitted on these evenings. 

3rdly. That this shall not prejudice my engagement further than this 
point—if Mr. C. Kemble so demonstrates his superiority to myself in various 
characters as to make it the interest of the theatre he should retain them, 
I will most willingly resign all claim to them, but cannot continue the 
“second” in those plays where I have hitherto stood first. IfIam not 
quite explicit, I have tried to be so, and am, dear sir, most truly, yours 
very obliged, W. C. Macregapy. 

69, Berners Street, Jan. 23, 1823. 


To — Foster, Esq. 


P.S.—All this I am ready to fulfil, but I will not permit the proprietors 
to select such only as they may please; let us take from the list six of 
Shakespeare’s, at all events [I am] in earnest, and with the touchstone 
characters of the drama. If fairness is meant, this is fair for all, for I 
should despise myself if I could descend to any underhand means of 
aggrandising myself. 








PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Srory or THE Royat Dramatic CoLLeGE. 


ox the 21st July, 1858, there was held on the stage of the Royal Princess's 
Theatre a meeting to originate a movement the purpose of which was “ to 
erase a reproach from the profession of the stage, that while every trade 
and calling had its asylum or house of refuge for destitute or disabled 
members, the actors alone formed an apparently careless or selfish excep- 
tion.” The report of a provisional committee was adopted with all the 
usual expressions of enthusiasm. Speeches in favour of the movement, 
and warmly advocating its claims on public sympathy, were made by men 
the most esteemed and honoured in their several professions—it is only 
necessary now to mention the names of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Charles 
Dickens—and a grant of five acres of land, which had been gratuitously 
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offered for the erection of a suitable building, was gratefully accepted. 
Trustees were appointed by the meeting, the gentlemen proposed and 
selected being four in number, and consisting of the two already named, 
with the addition of Mr. Benjamin Webster and Mr. W. M. Thackeray. 
Royal patronage was solicited, and in fitting time accorded, as is invariably 
the case when the object is a worthy one and the claim can consistently be 
admitted. 

Thus was an institution started which, under the most favourable 
auspices that can well be imagined, promised to develop into that which 
would have been a standing monument against the reproach too constantly 
urged of the improvidence and carelessness of English players. Some few 
months afterwards, and in consequence of circumstances in no way reflect- 
ing upon the original promoters of the scheme, it was found advisable to 
decline the offer of the land already referred to, and another site was deter- 
mined on, which had been generously proffered by the London Necropolis 
Company. This site was at Woking, and here, on the 1st June, 1860, was 
laid, by the late Prince Consort, the first stone of the Royal Dramatic 
College. In January, 1859, it was announced at a second meeting that the 
sum in hand amounted to £3000, and the annual subscriptions to £250. -A 
yet later account, which was published in 1860, shows that these figures 
had advanced very favourably. Thus the starting-point of the scheme was 
passed, and a hopeful future was before it. Twenty years have elapsed 
since the events named, and we now read that “On Thursday, the 22nd July, 
1880, there will be offered for sale, at the Auction Mart in 'Tokenhouse 
Yard, the property known as The Royal Dramatic College, the sale being 
by direction of the trustees of the College, under an order of the Charity 
Commissioners.” 

Of the trustees originally named three are unhappily deceased, and the 
original number being now reduced consist, we believe, of Lord William 
Pitt Lennox, Mr. Benjamin Webster, and Mr. J. W. Anson only. The 
records of the College are of course in existence, and it is due to the public, 
who so liberally responded to the appeal of the original promoters, that 
some satisfactory history should be rendered of the institution from its 
birth to its death. We trust that such an account will be forthcoming, 
for the satisfaction of all interested in an asylum that has, in spite 
of continued appeals and constant support, fallen into decay near the 
city of the dead. But there is another point about this unfortunate 
failure to which we desire to call attention, and it is this: Upon the 
erection of the great central hall of the College, which was some time 
afterwards publicly opened by the Prince of Wales, numerous promises 
were made of various articles of special interest relating to the drama, 
which kindly-disposed individuals were ready to present for the adornment 
of the hall itself, as well as for the recreation and amusement of the 
pensioners of the College. These promises we have reason to believe were 
amply fulfilled, and thus there are now existing, in the building itself, 
innumerable articles of exceptional value, in the shape of pictures, books, 
playbills, and other curiosities of the highest possible interest. A clause 
in the particulars of the sale named, states that “ The vendors reserve to 
themselves the right of selling the contents of the College by auction on 
the premises at any time prior to the completion of the purchase.” 

Of the legal right thus to dispose of property which had been given for 
an especial and specific purpose we are not prepared to speak, but we 
have reason to know that in some quarters at least the course suggested is 
regarded with the utmost dissatisfaction. It is probable that not one inten 
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of the original donors may have become acquainted with the particulars to 
which we call attention, and before any such sale is permitted to take place 
we think that each individual of these, or their representatives, should be 
communicated with, and their views taken. Such views, we believe, would 
be rather on the side of liberality than otherwise ; but it appears to us that 
justice requires that any donor should be permitted to reclaim his gifts 
should he so desire (the purpose for which they were bestowed having so 
signally failed), before any attempt is made to disperse them by means of a 
public auction. Such a step would, we conceive, be most impolitic, to say 
the least, and we trust that the “vendors” will pause before they adopt a 
course so manifestly inconsistent with the original intentions of those to 
whom they have been indebted. We trust this matter will not be allowed 
to pass unchallenged, or unexplained. 
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En Memoriam. 


TOM TAYLOR. 
Born 1817. Diep 1880. 
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Anp has he passed to that still shadow-land, 
And joined the dear old friends of vanished days ! 
Felt their hushed welcome—as we go our ways, 

Mourning that we no more shall touch his hand! 
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Tom Taylor gone! It was but yesterday, 
Erect he moved among us in the strife, 
Treading, with sturdy step, the path of life, 

An honest traveller on an honest way ! 














For, from his steadfast toil the lesson came, 
That rank and honour wait on each recruit ; 
That flower of work will blossom into fruit, 

And simple labour lead to solid fame. 







And this he taught us with the wit, the grace, 
The kindly wisdom born of chastened years, 
The kindlier word, that, now recalled, with tears 
Will moisten eyes that note his empty place ! 







For, though the last the world’s vain din to heed— 
To note its clamour as it passed him by ; 
He was the first to hearken to the cry 

Of fainting brother brought to sorest need. 







So thus, while Art he served, and taught the Stage 
With labour cultured, scholarly, and chaste, 
To clearer heights to beacon public taste,— 

Of things still nobler he gave nobler gage. 
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And so he passes! And as men now span 
The quiet teaching of his useful days, 
They write above his tomb this highest praise, 

“‘ Here rests beloved a wise and gentle man !” 


GitBErt A’BEcKETT. 








Our Plap-Box. 


“A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


Comedy, in Five Acts, by Writt1am SHAKESPEARE. 
As arranged for representation by Epwagp Saxzr, and produced by him 
At the Alexander Theatre, Liverpool, Monday, March 29th, 1880. 

At Sadler's Wells Theatre, London, Monday, June 28th, 1880. 
























Liverpool. London. 
Theseus, Duke of Athens . w+ Mr. Atrrep NELson ... oe Mr. R. C, Lrows. 
Egeus, father to Hermia ... oon (ite J. G. raed we oe a * apewoee. 
zk. CHARLES HARCOURT... zs, W. 8. Brooks. 
Demetrius } in love with Hermia Me. Hareineton Barzy ... Mar. W. Stcxerr. 
se yaaa 4 ae Le. A. Gow Bawtincx «» Mrz, C. Wrsrow. 
F prroand the Carpenter «+ ‘oo Mr, Jomw Brrcwenoven ... Mr, Ennust HEnpine, 
the Weaver... «« Mr, Epwarp Saker ... «» Mr. Epmuwp Lyons. 
Flute, the Bellows-Mender - «+ Mr. A. Woop ... ove +. Mr, W. Fosprooxz, 
f Snout, the Tinker .... oe -- Ma, Josern Bureess .., ~» Mr, A. Waupen. 
4 Snug, the Joiner ___... ane = E. Pearce . as » Mr. A. GraEMex. 
Starveling, the Tailor ove Mr. ALyrgp Beppox ... «» Ma. F. Parmar, 
i RO ned te Th na am Amazons it) se Apa Nriisoyw Miss Texwyson. 
i love Se teeenden) geus (in 1 Miss Paviine Fatrrax +» Miss Rosa Kzenvwy. 
i Helena, in love with Demetrius .... Miss Fanny Exsow «+ Miss Exta Dietz. 
i Oberon, King of the Fairies. .... Miss Lavza Lawson ...  .... Miss Lava Lawson. 
1 Titania, Queen of the Fairies .... Miss Katrz Barry ... -» Miss Katre Barry. 
i Puck, 1g Hobin Goodfellow (a Fairy) Litre Appre Buayone -.» Lrrris Appre Buancus. 
i} First Fairy ove * «+ Miss Rosa Buancue ... «+ Miss Rosa Buancue, 


oe ooo ove «» Miss Emma Tarugsineton ... Miss Emma TerHerineton, 




















N “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” Shakespeare 
has, with an irresistible charm, interwoven into 
the most delightful fantasy, the height of poetry, 
dignity, and nobleness, and the broadest farce. 
What could be more enchanting than the simple 
and poetical characters of Titania andjOberon, 
assisted by their fairies, and the merry gambols 
of Robin Goodfellow, or, as he is called, Puck ? 
Theseus, throughout the play, but more particu- 
larly in his speech to Hippolyta about the repre- 
sentation by the workmen of “ Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” shows himself to be a true and noble 

PUCK. gentleman. Then, in the conceited humour and 

bombastry of “ sweet bullyBottom,” we have the 

depth of low comedy. Yet these elements are so worked together, with 

such a perfection of art, that the whole play is as entirely harmonious, 
as every character in it is subordinate to the will of the poet. 

Although the action of the comedy takes place at Athens, the play is, 
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nevertheless, thoroughly English. The Greek-named characters are Greek 
in name only ; in thought and feeling they are decidedly English. Shakes- 
peare has very probably taken the names of Egeus and Lysander, and of 
Demetrius and Philostrate, from North’s translation of Plutarch’s lives, 
published in 1579. Theseus and Hippolyta may also be found in the 
“ Knight’s Tale” of Chaucer, whilst in the same story Arcite assumes the 
name of Philostrate. Oberon is an important and powerful personage in 
the old French romance of “ Huon of Bordeaux,” which, at the request of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, was translated into English for the first time by 
Lord Berners about 1540; but the earliest copy known to be in existence 
at present is dated 1601, “being now the third imprinted, and the rude 
English corrected and amended.” Titania, apparently, is the invention of — 


TITANIA AND OBERON 


Shakespeare, whilst Puck, or “ Pouke,” is an old English word for “ deyil,” 
which the poet here uses as a proper noun ; but he was doubtless acquainted 
with the “ Life of Robin Goodfellow,” a black-letter pamphlet of great 
scarcity, republished at London in 1628, but which is, of course, a repro- 
duction of a much earlier copy. In this tract Oberon is supposed to be the 
father of Robin Goodfellow. 

“ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” was first performed in or about the 
year 1594, Shakespeare being then thirty years old. It was first printed 
in 1600, when there appeared two editions of the play; the first and 
better one was by a publisher, Thomas Fisher, to whom it was entered 
on the 8th of October. The second and less accurate edition, from 
which the folio of 1628 is reprinted, was a private copy by Thomas Roberts, 
a printer, 

In bis introduction to the play, Mr. Charles Knight says: ‘‘ To offer an 
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analysis of this subtle and ethereal drama would, we believe, be as unsatis- 
factory as the attempt to associate it with the realities of the stage,” 
thereby implying that it would be almost an impossibility to give an 
adequate representation in a theatre of this beautiful “dream.” And, 
indeed, so we might think, when we read and study the delightful poem. 
For where are we to find representatives of Oberon and Titania, of Puck 
and his fellow-fairies? The difficulty is at once apparent. As a rule, 
these parts, with the occasional exception of Puck, have been taken by 
adults, notably, at Sadler’s Wells, under Mr. Phelps’s management in 
1853; at Manchester, in the late Charles Calvert’s revival; and nearly 
forty years ago at Covent Garden Theatre, when Madame Vestris played 
Oberon, Mrs. Walter Lacy being the Titania. 

In the present revival Mr. Saker has substituted children for the 
fairies’ parts, and the idea, although it is not entirely original, is most 
happily conceived. The young actors and actresses are all, without excep- 
tion, exceedingly bright, clever, and well trained. They act their parts 
perfectly, and the elocution and singing of the principals, apart from their 
acting, is something to be wondered at. It may be objected that in 
substituting children some of the poet’s language is lost, being of a 
necessity cut out; but, if we have not his entire text, the extra charm 
infused into the remainder of it more than compensates us for the tem- 
porary loss sustained. Little Addie Blanche, the Puck, is scarcely more 
than three feet high, yet she might have been accustomed to the stage for 
years, she is so perfect. Her sprightly “Ha! ha! ha!” rings through 
the theatre, and seems to recall to the imagination the memory of some 
long-forgotten, merry, laughter-loving dream. Her sister, Miss Rosa 
Blanche, as the first fairy, and Miss Katie Barry as Titania, are both much 
to be commended, they act most delicately and gracefully, and sing the 
songs allotted to them charmingly and surprisingly. If one of the 
juvenile actresses excels the others, it is Miss Laura Lawson. She never 
for a moment seems to lose sight of the character that she is impersonat- 
ing, and the result is a most pleasing and finished portrayal of the fairy 
being. Peas-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-Seed are represented 
by four small mites who perform their little task perfectly. Some sixty 
other children complete the fairy cast. Whatever may be said of this 
innovation, there is no doubt that it pleases the audience and is extremely 
popular. 

We must now leave the fairies, and pass on to the interpretation of the 
mortals ; but, before doing so it may be interesting to note that in Shakes- 
peare’s later play, ‘The Tempest,” the spirits are subject to and obey the 
will of man, whilst in “The Dream,” the mortals are the mere sport of the 
fairies, and in point of power far inferior to them. It is unnecessary to 
give a detailed criticism of the Liverpool exponents of the various 
characters, their names being already recorded; suffice it then to say that 
all the parts were well taken, and gave every satisfaction, both in that city 
and in Dublin and Brighton, where the revival was afterwards produced. 

Perhaps the best of the grown-up impersonators at Sadler’s Wells is 
Miss Ella Dietz. She imparts a simple and attractive grace to her acting 
of Helena. Mr. Edmund Lyons, as Bottom, succeeds in earning hearty 
applause, and frequent laughter. It is almost to be regretted that Mr. 
Saker could not be induced to act this part in London. It would have 
given the metropolitan playgoers an opportunity of seeing a very good 
piece of comedy acting, not overdrawn or exaggerated, and perfectly in 
keeping with Shakespeare’s creation, and throughout most successful. The 
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representatives of Lysander and Demetrius, and of Theseus, acted fairly 
well, and the remainder of the cast was satisfactory. 

The very pretty woodland scenery, and also the palace scene, are 
exceedingly admirable, and the artist, Mr. John Brunton, is to be con- 
gratulated upon his success. The whole of Mendelssohn’s beautiful music, 
which was expressly written for “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and first 
performed with the play at Covent Garden Theatre in 1839-40, is imtro- 
duced, and is capitally rendered by both orchestra, principals, and chorus. 
The compositions for the same comedy of Sir H. Bishop, C. Horn, Cooke, 
_Battishill, J. Ross, and Stevens, are also performed. 

Why the Sisters Gunniss are introduced into the “revels ”’ is not at all 
plain. It is an innovation which is much to be regretted, as their - 





THE TWO LOVERS, BOTTOM-—-EDWARD SAKER, 


gyrations, which may please a certain part of the audience, only detract 
from the beauty of an otherwise very perfect representation of one of 
Shakespeare’s most delightful and, it must be owned, one of his most 
difficult acting comedies. 

The late Charles Calvert gave to the provinces some splendid pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare’s plays, and it is a good sign to see another 
provincial manager following in his footsteps. This is Mr. Saker’s third 
Shakespearian revival, he having produced in 1876 “A Winter’s Tale,” upon 
which occasion Miss Violet Cameron played Perdita; and in 1878, “Much 
Ado about Nothing.” This latter revival of “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” is, perhaps, the most successful of all three, and it is therefore 
to be hoped that he will continue, at intervals, to represent worthily the 
works of the great poet and dramatist.—Avustiy Breneron. 
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“THE GUV’NOR.” 


A New Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, written by E. G. Lawxzsrzr. 
Produced for the first time at the Vaudeville Theatre, on the occasion of the Benefit of Musszs. Jamus 
and TuHornE, Thursday, June 24th, 1880. 
Mr. Butterscotch .. Mz. Jomw Mactzay. Cab Driver, No. 3407 Ma. A. Austin. 


ne A ee a +» Ma. Taomas THorwe. llage a -- Mr. Howarp. 
Thi Macclesfield Mz. Davin James. 5 es -- Mr, A. H. Ropggts. 


ne Mr. W. Hesperr. ee -- Mr. J. WEicn. 
Jellicoe .. ae -» Ma, W. Harerzaves, i “a -. Miss Marrs Inirnertow. 
Gregory as +» Mr. J. W. Beapsury. Kate . ae -- Miss M. Aprnoron. 

The ee -- Ma. D. B. Srvarr. - Miss Cicsty Ricwarps. 


-- Ma. ey, _ Macclesfield .. Miss Sorarm Larxry. 
” Carrie . .. Miss Kare Bisnor. 

I am delighted to be able to say a few words about this amusing play, and 

for several reasons. Its success, about which there can be no question, 

settles, or at any rate goes far to settle, a disputed point about first-night 


criticisms, on which I am naturally interested. For my own part, I have 
ever held fast to tho doctrine that whatever is good will succeed, that 
whatever is amusing will take, that whatever has in it a ring of honesty 
and humour will hold its own against any spite of an individual, if it exists, 
or combination of a “dramatic ring,” were it possible. The pit may be 
impulsive or hasty, the critics may be fanciful or at fault, the friends may 
be injudicious, or the foes may be bitter in their cynicism, but the general 
public, the unprejudiced, the uninterested, and the outside masses, decide 
the question. No critic yet living has ever yet made or marred a play off- 
hand or by his own individual act. He has often considerably added to a 
success, or has hurried a failure to its ultimate conclusion. The people 
who make successes are those who are amused, and who, taking up a news- 
paper, find their good impressions confirmed, The people who help to 
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condemn a play are those who are disgusted at waste of time and loss of 
money, and who find that the critics agree with them. As a rule, people 
judge for themselves; if they go to a play and honestly like it, they go 
home, spread the good news, and do more for the advertising of that 
success than all the wall-posters that London could contain or all the 
panegyrics that newspapers could print. 

To my thinking, seldom has a play been produced that was so severely 
handicapped at the outset as “The Guv’nor.” It was produced on the 
occasion of the benefit of the clever managers; the critics were not invited 
to see it born; the descriptions of it came out fitfully and at distant 
intervals; the first night, unhappily, was the occasion of a misunder- 
standing between two honest good fellows at the head of the house and a 


body of young men, who I conscientiously believe to have the welfare of | 


0 ; 
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the drama earnestly at heart. If ever a play received a bad advertisement 
at the outset it was “The Guv’nor.” 

And yet what happened? I was present on the evening of the seven- 
teenth representation, and I can honestly say that I have seldom seen the 
Vaudeville so full or the audience so thoroughly amused. The impetus of 
the play never rested; it began with spirit, it ended with vigour. Hach 
act, so to speak, relieved a new wave of fun, the complications were 
vigorous, the dialogue thoroughly to the point, and the acting from first to 
last excellent. This sounds high, and some may think excessive, praise ; 
but don’t let me be misunderstood. I don’t pretend to say that this class 
of play is the highest or the best according to my thinking. For my own 
part, I like a play deeper in tendency and sounder in thought. I like to have 
my feelings more deeply roused, and the great passions of life touched 
with a bolder‘hand. But for all that it is not for me to dictate to others. 
Thousands of people like plays of “The Guv’nor” class, and it is an 
excellent specimen of its kind. It is a play of complication and farcical 
mystification; and in the art of vigorous construction, so as to sustain the 
interest and keep up the fun, we have here a masterpiece. In an artistic 
sense I admire the plays of the Parisian Hennequin. I have seldom laughed 
so loud or so long as over the “ Bébé” (Betsy), when it was first produced 
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in Paris; but to an English audience “The Guv’nor” has the advantage 
over Hennequin—that the motive power is pure, sweet, homely, and honest. 
We like this deaf old boat-builder and his gentle daughter; we enjoy the 
society of the stuttering athlete and the contemplation of his honest affee- 
tion; we appreciate the Jellicoes and MacToddys of this laughter-giving and 
wholesome play in reality far better than the fast women, the impudent 
waiters, the sly dogs of husbands, and the innocent deceived wives of the 
comedy of Cremorne. The public, worn out with the contemplation of 
dull or weak matter, turns with relief to that which is smart and clever. 
They will rush to adaptations from the French, if they ean get no 
better; but they prefer adaptations from the German if the life 
portrayed is nearer to our own and closer to our sympathies. [If 
Mr. E. G. Lankester, whoever he may be, can give .us another 
play like this, it will be as welcome as it is appreciated. It can do nobody 
any harm, and if will make everybody laugh; and if I, who write this, am 
supposed to be a member of the “dramatic ring,” bound by some fearful 
oath to crush genius and suppress talent, to puff my friends, and to hound 
the struggling out of existence on the stage, let me place on record this 
proof of my defection, and abdicate from the thraldom that in truth never 
existed except in the heated imaginations of those who are more clever at 
theory than proof. And, besides, there is some first-rate acting to be seen 
in “The Guv’nor.” Let no one believe that a three-act farce cannot 
produce art. The scene between Mr. David James as the deaf boat- 
builder, and Mr. Thomas Thorne as the stammering young man, isa picture 
as true as it is studied—as clever as it is characteristic. Mr. David James 
as old Macclesfield is a character-sketch Charles Dickens would have loved 
—as bright and natural on the stage as Captain Cuttle or old Peggotty are 
in the novel. I want Seymour or Phiz to come and sketch this old fellow, 
and preserve him for all time. Clever again as a contrast is Mr. Thorne 
as the athletic Freddy; and no one can have followed Mr. Thorne’s acting 
for several years without noticing its ripeness, soundness, and mellowing 
power. But from first to last I did not see anything clumsy. Everyone 
was well fitted: each one should receive praise if I had space to give it. 
With such plays as these, and such attention paid to them, the career of 
the Vaudeville ought to be one round of laughter.—C. S. 


“FORBIDDEN FRUIT.” 


A New Comic Drama, in Three Acts, written by Dion Bovcrcautr. 
Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, July 3rd, 1880. 
Mr, Sergeant Buster .. Mz. J. G. Tartor. Railway Porter .. Mrz. F. Mortruzs. 


Mr. Cato Dove .. -. Ma. R. Parueman. Conductor .. -» Mu, Ivzs, 
-- Mex. E. H. Brooxr. Cabman -- Mae, L. Grayson. 


ab: ms 
-. Mn. H. Coorsr. Mrs. Cato Dove .. Miss Betua Paremay. 
- Mn. H. Procxres. Mrs. Arabella Buster Miss Haizw Bargy. 


«- Mr. A. Gaxviute, Zulu .. me -- Miss Marre WILuiaMs. 

- Mz. E. B. Nosman. Miss Julia Perkins Mrss Ciara Jucxs. 
Tu walls of London are just now placarded with the gaudy illustrations of 
this not very refined but unquestionably clever play. A smartly-dressed 
female is standing on a chair surveying her charms in a mirror, whilst 
the proprietor of the apartment gazes upon her with astonishment, and the 
chuckling clerk endeavours to be industrious in an outer office—this is the 
first. seene. The second picture represents the refreshment-bar of a 
railway station, with several passengers apparently struggling to get into 
a cab. The third scene shows a double supper-party and the centre 
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passage between them, and at first sight looks far more like high jinks in 
some cells at Millbank Prison than a convivial meeting at Cremorne. From 
these coloured posters the tone of the story may be gathered. The mirror- 
gazing damsel is a female acrobat in plain clothes, who has come to the 
‘chambers of a barrister in order to tempt him from the domestic hearth, 
and to drag him to a supper-party at Cremorne; the cab incident in reality 
shows how two peccant husbands, caught at the railway station by their 
wives, endeavour to hide their guilty heads in the same public conveyance ; 
and the double supper-party is the climax, where the wives are supposed to 
catch their husbands at their pranks, but only succeed in establishing their 
innocence and discovering a complete mare’s-nest. There are scores of such 





plays as these in existence. The répertoire of the Palais Royal teems with 
them; such theatres as the Variétés, and the famous comedy house, the 
Gymnase, have been seduced by their attractive charms, and in this 
-country they have often been found popular, and proved successful at the 
‘Criterion and Royalty Theatres. But we have seldom seen a better play 
of the kind than “ Forbidden Fruit”—few in which the fun has been 
sustained with such unflagging energy. There is really no need to enter 
into any detailed criticism, however, as the management has already on its 
own account published an elaborate review of the play, telling the public 
exactly what they ought to applaud and admire, and using the advertise- 
ment columns of the newspapers for trumpet-blowing on a very loud scale. 
Mr. G. A. Sala, who is now writing a very interesting, and, naturally, a 
very amusing theatrical column in The IUustrated London News, has pointed 
out with great truth how utterly unlike the proceedings and the method of 
life of ordinary English mortals are the vagaries of the Sergeant Busters, 
‘the Cato Doves, and the Miss Zulus of this eccentric comedy. He professes 
to find there its greatest fun. I think he has hit the right nail on the head, 
-and it is certainly a relief to be free from the strained realism with which 
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our native comedy is charged. But small wonder that the picture of con- 
temporary manners is eccentric when it has travelled through France and 
America before it came to England. Mr. Sergeant Buster has been a 
French advocate and an American ‘pleader before he became an English 
barrister ; and as to Zulu, she may have been a Patagonian or a Hottentot 
Venus before she appeared as the heroine of the great cannon trick. But 
why Ranelagh as the scene of the secret supper? The mere mention of 
such a place opens up such a storm of anachronisms that it is scarcely worth 
while to dilate on them; still it speaks volumes for our so-called morality 
when the dramatist of 1880 has no accepted rendezvous for supper-loving 
people of both sexes after the play. The Early-Closing Act entirely hampers 
the dramatic constructor who depends upon the cabinet particulier and the 





comedy of doors and panels. Our modern Hennequins will be compelled in 
desperation, I fear, to fall back upon the Lotos Club. 

As to the acting, in my humble opinion the greatest success was made 
by Miss Marie Williams as the fashionably-dressed young acrobat, the 
Miss Zulu of assurance and ambition. Few actresses of greater reputation 
and practice could have so filled the stage, exhibited so much cool contempt, 
or in a small space have shown so much character and manner. Thoughin 
an artistic sense this was the most striking performance, the Sergeant 
Buster of Mr. J. G. Taylor was exquisitely funny and undeniably quaint. 
The very twinkle in his eye was infectious, and the calmness of his reso- 
lution very finished in its humour. Clever acting was also shown by 
Mr. Pateman, Mr. E. H. Brooks, and Miss Jecks, and the amusing play 
will, as it stands, make a very good stop-gap, until the Adelphi returns to 
its old love—an Irish drama by Dion Boucicault.--C. 8. 
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“ MEFISTOFELE.” 


Written and Composed by Arrrcéo Borto. 
Produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, Tuesday, July 6th, 1980. 


Prima Parte, . Seconda Parte, 
Mefistofele .. Stewor Nawwzrti. Elena .. -» Mapameg Cugistine NItssoy. 
Faust « Srenwor Cameanint. Faust .. .. S1ewor Campanrnt. 
Margherita .. Mapame Currstiwz Nitssoy. Mefistofele .. Si1cwor Nawwerrr. 
Marta -» Mapame Teepecur, Pantalis .. Mapame TREBELLI. 
Wagner .. Stenwor Grazzt. Nerto .. .. Srevor Grazzi. 
mductor .. ee * ee +» 81GNor Agpiti. 

‘Bygrcier snes may be odious, but they are frequently interesting and 

occasionally inevitable. Such is the case in the present instance when, 
in considering Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” I cannot forget that so many com- 
posers heve already selected Goethe’s beautiful poem as the subject for 
their musical thoughts, and that every new setting of the work awakens 
the keenest curiosity both amongst musicians and the general public. 
Indeed, when it is remembered how often the poem of “ Faust” has been 
musically described, both in operatic and in symphonic form, it is wonderful 
that the same story has produced in different composers the most varied 
inspirations, and enabled each in-a greater or lesser degree to preserve his 
individuality. Liszt, Schumann, Berlioz, Spohr, and Gounod have all suc- 
ceeded in imparting a characteristic descriptiveness to their ideal of the 
poem, which makes each work stand out as a musical painting, varied both 
in outline and in the strength and beauty of its colouring. - All those who 
have sufficiently studied the symphonic poem of Liszt must recognise the 
genius of that great master, who, by the exquisite poetry of his ideas, 
combined with a scientific knowledge which enables him to render justice 
to his conception, can bring before the mind’s eye a musical picture, which 
is vividly descriptive throughout. The three characters of Faust, Gretchen, 
and Mephistopheles maintain their distinct individuality, even when com- 
bined, as is the case in the last movement. It would be difficult to equal, 
and still more so to’ surpass, the solemn grandeur of the concluding finale, 
which ends with the tenor solo and the impressive chorus, “ Alles Ver- 
gingliche.” The employment of voices for the principal characters in the 
“ Damnation de Faust” of Berlioz brings his work more within the scope of 
the general public, and although wanting in poetry of conception, it is 
undeniably a clever composition, containing much descriptive and forcible 
music. 

It cannot be asserted that the “Faust” of Spohr is either poetic, 
dramatic, or descriptive, and as music has now progressed too far for any 
opera to make a lasting impression under such circumstances, it has, even 
in Germany, been superseded by the “ Faust” of Gounod. This can scarcely 
be a matter of surprise, as Gounod’s chef-d’@uvre enjoys and deserves its 
almost universal popularity as a complete dramatic work. It is, however, 
needless for me to dwell upon the numerous merits of this well-known 
opera. That Schumann, one of the most poetic of all composers, had no 
dramatic power, was instanced in his opera, “ Genoveva ” and in his “ Faust.” 
If I mention Schumann last it is because I imagine that his work has had the 
strongest influence upon the construction of the opera, “‘ Mefistofele.” It is 
always a pleasure to welcome any new work of merit, and that of Signor 
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Boito has certainly won popular favour. It was composed and called 
“Faust” at the time that Gounod’s opera was produced, and the title 
“‘ Mefistofele” was afterwards substituted. It must necessarily bea great 
advantage to a composer when he can write his own libretto, and I may 
add that this constitutes, in my opinion, the only point of resemblance 
between Wagner and Boito, although it is frequently asserted that 
“* Mefistofele ’’ belongs to the Wagnerian style of music. This arises from 
the mistaken notion that crude discords following each other without con- 
nection or reason must be Wagnerian; while careful study of Wagner’s 
scores will show that his discords are neither without sequence nor 
reason, and that his strength chiefly lies in the studied working of his 
themes and in the elaboration of his orchestra. Boito’s version differs from 
that of Gounod by rendering the love interest of subordinate importance ; 
though his libretto gains in completeness by concluding with the death of 
Faust, and thus affording the real solution of the metaphysical problem. 

The chief defect in the new opera is its lack of originality, as I shall en- 
deavour to show in detail. The first instance occurs at the commencement of 
the prologue, where the music bears a strong resemblance to the Swan motive 
from “ Lohengrin,” and is immediately followed by a passage for the harps, 
which decidedly recalls Meyerbeer’s setting of the Luther Chorale in 
““Les Huguenots.” The chorus for boys’ voices, “ Siam nimbi-volanti-dai 
limbi,” is like Schumann’s boys’ chorus, “ Freiidig empfangen wir; ” and 
that which is perhaps the most beautiful number in “ Mefistofele ”—viz. the 
angels’ chorus, “ Salve concento dei celesti canti,” which frequently recurs— 
is almost identical, both in melody and harmony, with Gretchen’s solo 
and chorus, commencing at the phrase, “ Hiille sich eutrafft,” also in 
Schumann’s “ Faust.” 

The solo for Mefistofele, admirably sung by Signor Nannetti, consists 
of little beyond recitative, and it is only fair to suppose that the prologue, 
as given in England, has been shorn of much scenic and dramatic effect. 
The first act opens with a spirited kermesse and much recitative for Faust, 
Mefistofele appearing in the garb of a Gray Friar. The dance which occurs 
in this scene is decidedly commonplace. Credit must be given to the 
stage management for the skilful change of scene to the laboratory of 
Faust, where the Doctor enters, followed by the Gray Friar; and here the 
tenor sings one of the most charming airs in the opera, “ Dai campi dai 
prati.” The composer cannot be equally congratulated on the solo for 
Mefistofele in this act, and the whistling effect which he introduces is more 
original than commendable. At the commencement of the second act we find 
Faust, under the name of Enrico, Margherita, Mefistofele, and Marta in the 
garden of the last-mentioned. The opening phrase of Margherita, “Cavaliero 
illustre e saggio,” strongly resembles the celebrated ‘‘ E scherzo ed é follia,” 
in Verdi's “ Ballo in Maschera ;” and nothing further of note occurs till the 
celebrated Laughing Quartet, which gains an invariable and enthusiastic 
encore. The motive, with its harmonies and syncopated form, is to be 
traced to the “ Faust” of Berlioz, and Boito’s only claim to originality in 
this number lies in the hysterical character which he has imparted to the 
music. The sceneon the Brocken which follows is weak and disappointing ; 
especially when we remember how differently similar situations have been 
musically interpreted, as in the Incantation Scene of “ Der Freischiitz ;” 
in Meyerbeer’s “Resuscitation of the Nuns,” and in the “Walpurgis Nights” 
of Mendelssohn and Gounod. The short chorus, however, in which sub- 
mission is made by the weird throng to “Mefistofele,” is clever and 
effective. 
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The third act shows us Margherita in prison and condemned, and 
here the composer manifests his strongest musical and dramatic effects, 
especially in Margherita’s plaintive solo, “ Spunta |’aurora pallida.” The 
prayer which she sings has the same motive as the chorus of angels in the 
prologue 

For the fourth act the composer has gone to the second part of Goethe’s 
poem, and we are transported to the shore of Peneus, where we find Helen 
and her companion Pantalis surrounded by nymphs and sirens. pretty 
Italian duet for the two ladies at once secures the appreciation of the 
audience, and later on an uninteresting lamentation for Helen is followed 
by her duet with Faust, who has now transferred his affections to the 
heroine of Troy, and the scene concludes with the phrase, “ Ah, amore 
misterio.” It cannot fail to be remarked that the music of this act is 
throughout Italian in charactér, whereas it might reasonably have been 
expected that the composer would at any rate have endeavoured to retain 
the Greek form in music as he has in his versification. 

The opera concludes with an epilogue. The scene is again laid in 
the laboratory of Faust, who has now become an old and decrepit man, 
trembling on the verge of the grave, eagerly watched by the ever-attendant 
fiend, and yet declining to pronounce the sentence to the flying moment: 
“ Stay thy course—thou art lovely—then let me die.” The music does not 
demand criticism, since it chiefly consists in a repetition of numbers which 
have already occurred in the opera, but the scene in which Faust is 
victorious over the fiend affords ample scope for histrionic effect, which is 
fully taken advantage of by the actors concerned in it. The score of the 
opera contains numerous harmonic faults, some of which may perhaps be 
intentional, as in the long sequences of consecutive fifths; but this latter 
excuse can hardly apply to the frequent recurrence of octaves, and to the 
apparent incapacity of the composer to score correctly either his two-part, 
three-part, or four-part songs. The orchestration is wanting in strength 
throughout and devoid of scientific elaboration. 

Madame Nilsson invests each of the characters which she represents 
with a grace and charm which are peculiarly her own, and her intelligent 
singing goes far to secure the success of the opera. Signor Nannetti is one 
of the finest lyric artists on the stage, and in “ Mefistofele ” fully justifies 
the reputation which preceded him. Madame Trebelli deserves much praise 
for the artistic feeling which prompted her to accept and do justice to the 
small parts of Marta and Pantalis; while Signor Campanini sings and acts 
with the utmost zeal. Great credit must be awarded to Mr. Mapleson for 
giving us a new opera, and for placing it upon the stage with an attention 
to detail and beauty of scenic effect which could hardly be surpassed. The 
orchestra and chorus, under the able and energetic direction of Signor Arditi 
were all that could be desired.—Dawmon. 








A life-size portrait of the late Somerset Herald, J. R. Planché, Esq., 
painted by Mrs. Laura J. Roberts, is now on view at Messrs, Colnaghi’s 
Gallery in Pall Mall. A more faithful record of the celebrated humorist 
and dramatist, as he appeared in the latter days of his life, could scarcely 
be desired. The picture is painted with the most fastidious care, and the 
artist has skilfully succeeded in seizing an habitual expression of her 
sitter’s face, as well as its permanent and essential character. 
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HERE has been prepared for our present number of THz THEATRE an admirable 
character-portrait of Mr. John T. Raymond,- the American actor, as Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers in Mark Twain’s play of ‘‘The Gilded Age.” The Spirit of the 
Times, an acknowledged authority on matters of dramatic art and an established 
critical journal, thus discusses Mr. Raymond : 

There is much in Raymond’s personal characteristics that resembles the peculiar 
traits of Col. Sellers, Col. Sellers is a creature of impulse; so is Raymond. 
Col. Sellers sees millions in everything; meet Raymond on the street any day, and 
ask him how warming-pans would do in Cuba, and he would unhesitatingly tell you 
that there was “ big money” in the thing. Col. Sellers has all the volubility of 
the Frenchman, or the Western man, which is about the same thing; Raymond can 
talk as glibly as either—and as long, for that matter. Col. Sellers is a natural 
orator; will anyone who has heard Raymond descant upon any topic deny him 
eloquence? Col. Sellers loves his fellow men and women; so does Raymond. The 
part fits him like a glove. But Mr. Raymond has earned a special place on the 
American stage which no other actor has as yet filled. He stands as the truest 
representative of American character. Like the “ American drama” which has 
been cried for by the press and public so long, and which has come not, the 
delineator of American character has not appeared until now, when he rises in 
fulness and perfection. When Mr. Raymond brought himself into prominence by 

personation of Asa Trenchard, the American cousin, he indicated that these 
réles reflecting the idiosyncrasies of our native characters were peculiarly his own. 
Most actors would have overdrawn his subject, and given the orthodox Yankee, if 
called upon to present an American of pronounced eccentricities. The naturalness 
of Raymond’s assumptions constitutes their merit. 

Mr. Raymond played at the Haymarket in 1867, and made a great hit as 
Asa Trenchard. He was one of the famous Sothern “ Dundreary ” company that 
played at the Théatre des Italiens, Paris. 


Miss Neilson has been once more interviewed, and there are facts in the 
last conversation that will be interesting to her many warm friends in Old 
England: ‘‘ Have you experienced much fatigue from your long tour and 
hard work this season?” “A great deal. The way I manage to keep up 
is by alternating comedy with tragedy. It would be a physical impossi- 
bility for me to play a consecutive round of tragic parts for any great 
length of time; but comedy is restful to me, and by mixing my Rosalinds 
and Violas with my Imogens and Isabellas I manage to lighten my labour 
effectually.” “Have you laid out any comprehensive plans for the 
future P” ITasked. ‘‘ Yes,” said Miss Neilson, “ I shall go directly from 
America to Switzerland, do the tour of the Rhine, then Martigny, Geneva, 
and the other Swiss points of interest. After that I shall journey to Italy, 
where I hope to find a pleasant little villa and recuperate until autumn. 
I have already concluded an arrangement with the management of the 
London Haymarket, where I shall open next fall.” 

The roller-skating performances of M. Crowther, at the Westminster 
Aquarium, eclipse anything of the kind that has ever been seen in London, 
and should be one of the greatest successes of the present management. 
M. Crowther’s grace and dancing on the skates are beyond description. 

A very pertinent and important question has been put to me concerning 
the literary and dramatic curiosities belonging to the Royal Dramatic 
College. This institution is in a moribund condition; nay, it is virtually 
dead; and this being the case, a correspondent begs me to inquire what 
is to become of the pictures, books, curiosities, and treasures that were 
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handed over to the College with a lavish hand when the scheme was rose- 
coloured and new P It is suggested that these valuable articles be put up 
to auction, or, at any rate, that their original possessors be permitted to 
buy back their gifts sooner than that they should be lost, wasted, or 
destroyed.. At any rate, someone must be asked to give an account of his 
stewardship in the interest of art and archzology. 

Another correspondent, harping on this Dramatic College question, 
asks me whether it is not possible to buy on old London bookstalls 
theatrical volumes that contain evidences of having been presented to 
the College? I should, failing any proof, say decidedly not, for Iam not 
aware that the Council ever gave permission for the selling of books and 
presents given by independent gentlemen. to the College and its foundation. 
The records of the Dramatic College are in existence ; the list of bene- 
factors is therein inscribed, and, at first sight, it would seem advisable, on 
the final abandonment of the property, to collect the pictures, the books, 
and the art-treasures, and realise them for the aid of this or some other 
theatrical charity with the consent of the Charity Commissioners. No 
donor desires his gift back, but he naturally wishes to see safe and 
protected that which he originally valued. At any rate, if there be any 
evidence that books or valuables bearing a record of presentation to the 
Dramatic College have been exposed for sale, the sooner it is produced the 
better, in order that the existing council may look into the matter, and sift 
the carelessness to the bottom. . 

“The Corsican Brothers,” revived with great splendour at the Lyceum, 
will be something to long for during the summer holidays. Mr. Henry 
Irving takes a short three weeks’ holiday in August, and then comes back 
to rehearse. Everyone will be rejoiced to hear that Mr. Terriss joins the 
company, and has been cast for Chateau Renaud. How that ghost scene 
will excite the public that has never seen the play ! 

Miss Ellen Terry goes starring; there is no part for her in “The 
Corsican Brothers,” worse luck to it. 

As will be seen from our advertising pages, Mr. Harry Jackson is 
specially engaged at Drury Lane to play an important character in the 
new drama called “The World.” But this will not interfere with the 
position of this energetic gentleman as lieutenant of the enterprise com- 
manded by Mr. Walter Goech at the Princess’s Theatre. October is to see 
the opening of the new dramatic temple on the time-honoured site in 
Oxford Street. 

Exchange is said to be no robbery. Mr. Terriss having been secured 
for Chateau Renaud in “The Corsican Brothers,’ Mr. J. H. Barnes has 
been as promptly caught by Messrs. Hare and Kendal for Captain Crosstree 
in the prospective revival of “ Black-Eyed Susan.” In fact, Mr. Barnes 
joins the St. James’s company, which thus secures a manly, industrious, 
and conscientious actor. 

The “Old Stagers” of Canterbury, who enliven society during the 
cricket week in their pretty little theatre, have been lucky enough to secure 
the services of Mrs. Bernard Beere, who, amongst other things, will play 
Suzanne in “The Scrap of Paper,” recite “Cleopatra,” as well as Lord 
Lytton’s “Portrait,” and remind those who study her features of ‘Charlotte 
Corday.” Sarcey, the French critic, was immensely struck with this re- 
semblance, and wondered why no one had dramatised the subject for the 
sake of Mrs. Beere, who will make her first appearance in that character in 
the next number of Tue THEaTReE. 

I have seen it noticed in several places that the Princess’s Theatre is to 
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open with an English version of “Les Etrangleurs de Paris,” by Clement 
Scott. Now I would not mind laying a very heavy wagér that nothing of 
the kind will happen, or indeed was ever intended, and I really don’t think 
that anyone is in a better position to deny the rumour thanIam. All I 
know is, that when October comes round and I find that [ have adapted 
Belot’s play, on which Iam said to be hard at work, no one will be more 
surprised than C. S. 

“Do you go directly to London, Mr. Booth?” asked an acquaintance 
just before the Gallia sailed for England. “No, sir,” he replied; “I shall 
travel through Ireland, visiting the Killarney Lakes, the Causeway, and 
other points of interest, and Scotland as well, before arriving in London.” 
“When will you reach there?” “Some time in August. Then I 
shall remain for a short time and conclude an arrangement to play 
next season.” “Then, Mr. Booth, you have made no definite engagement 
as yet?” “No, sir; not yet.” “When do you expect to act then—that 
is, about what time of the year?” “ Probably I shall not commence play- 
ing until the spring. It depends entirely upon circumstances.” “ What 
are your plans after leaving London, Mr. Booth?” “I shall go to Ober- 
Ammergau and witness the Passion Play. After that we will journey 
through Italy and France, returning to London in September.” 

Mr. John Coleman has been recently fulfilling engagements at Brighton, 
Bradford, Birmingham, etc., with his accustomed success. In Birmingham 
he acted Valjean (a great work) for ten nights consecutively, essaying 
Hamlet for his benefit to a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 

The members of the Shakespeare Society came, ’tis alleged, to hold a 
post-mortem examination, but evidently changed their minds, calling for 
Hamlet three times at the end of the play scene, and in effect calling for 
him no less than eleven times during the performance! : Think of that, 
blasé London playgoers. 

‘An Eton Boy, who is a capital fellow and determined lover of the 
drama, writes to me as follows :—‘The other day I went to see ‘The 
Pirates of Penzance,’ and by accident I sat next another Eton fellow. 
Naturally I applauded vehemently the parts which I thought most worthy 
of praise. My friend asked me why I made such a row? And when I told 
him that if people did not applaud, I should like to know how actors were 
to know if they acted well, he calmly told me to leave applause to the 
gallery, it was such ‘low form’ to clap one’s hands at the theatre! Did 
you ever hear such rot, Mr. Editor? On Saturday I went to see ‘The 
Bells’ and ‘TIolanthe.’ How fine Mr. Irving was, but how sweetly pretty 
was Iolanthe! “Miss Ellen Terry was so charming and tender that I nearly 
lost my heart. We leave Eton on July 28th, in good time for the celebrated 
31st at the Lyceum. Rather a blessing if I can only get a seat of some 
kind. If all are taken I will go into the pit, for I am sure of good company 
there, and will be allowed to applaud, which is more than I can do in the 
dress-circle or stalls !” 

“The Upper Crust,” bearing the fame of Mr. Byron and the popularity 
of Mr. Toole, will soon be all over the world. At the Folly it has passed 
its 100th night, and is drawing crowded houses in hot weather. The 
laughable play is on its way to Australia, and will be played in Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and also in New Zealand. September will see it at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, as well as at Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. Two companies with “The Upper Crust” are just starting for the 
provinces, and will visit Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, etc. 
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Mr. Edgar Bruce, after anxious negotiations, has been enabled to secure 
the invaluable services of Miss Genevieve Ward at the Prince of Wales's. 
Theatre. After the recess, which will be spent by Miss Ward in visiting 
the provinces, there will be a short revival of “ Forget-Me-Not,” and after 
that the production of the Dutch play, “ Anne Mie,” in English. This last 
work will be cast with the utmost care and consideration. 

Steve Massett, the celebrated “ Jeems Pipes” of California, has just 
returned from a professional lecturing trip to South Africa, and has won 
enormous applause by his excellent recitations and readings. Mr. Stephen 
Massett is at present in London. 

M. Brasseur, the eminent French comedian, is in treaty for a French 
version of “The Upper Crust,” to be played at his theatre in Paris. 

Mr. Toole, owing to his great success at the Folly, will not close that 
theatre at all, but will act in London throngh the summer and autumn. 

Mr. Artbur Dacre, who has been playing Armand in “ Heartsease ” 
with Madame Modjeska at the Court Theatre, has, I hear, signed an engage- 
ment with Mr. Bancroft for the Haymarket. Mr. Dacre; after a probation 
of nine or ten months, has been doing work in London which in the “old 
days” could only, it was said, have been the outcome of the labour of as 
many years. Who is benefited, I wonder, by the altered conditions of 
theatrical training ?—the public ? or the actor? or both ? or neither ? 

Mr. Bancroft, who has been busily occupied in reading some original 
plays by tried and untried men, has not succeeded in discovering a novelty 
either acceptable to himself or, as he thinks, suitable to the taste of the 
public. 

Considerable changes will take place at the Lyceum next season, Mr. 
Irving haying parted with the major portion of his old company. Of those 
who quit the Lyceum, Mr. Barnes, as I have said, goes to the St. James’s 
te play Captain Crosstree in Mr. Wills’s version of Douglas Jerrold’s old 
play; Mr. Frank Cooper, Mr. Norman Forbes, and Mr. Beaumont accom- 
pany Miss Ellen Terry on her provincial tour; and Mr. Clifford Cooper 
joins the Court company. 

“Captain Crosstree is his name!” but how abont his nature? The 
time-honoured Captain is no longer to be a light-hearted, light-headed 
indiscreet young tippler, but a cold-blooded scoundrel, who sets to work 
deliberately to betray the wife of the man to whom he is indebted for his 
life. Gnatbrain and the whale will also disappear, but in exchange we are 
to have Mr. Wenman as a roguish sailor called Truck, and William’s little 
daughter, who very prettily joins her mother in a prayer for his life. 
Mr. Hare plays the Admiral, who is to appear in the earlier portions of 
the play. 

Miss Ellen Terry intends to play “The Merchant of Venice” on her 
forthcoming tour. Mr. Charles Kelly will be the Shylock. 

The stage is about to lose—at any rate for a considerable time—the 
services of Miss Florence Terry, who will shortly enter upon an engage- 
ment of vital importance. It is at present arranged that Miss Florence 
Terry’s marriage shall take place in October. 

The law of compensation, however, has just presented us with Mr, 
Frederick Terry, a member of the clever Terry family, who has recently 
taken his first dive into theatrical waters. 

Only about a dozen actors gathered round the grave of Tom Taylor, 
on the 16th July, to pay him the last token of respect. His works, how- 
ever, had helped to make the dramatic fortunes of many. 

The Lyceum will reopen its doors in the second or third week in 
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September, with “The Corsican Brothers,” and a flew one-act comedy by 
Mr. Pinero, entitled, “ Bygones.” In “The Corsican Brothers,’ Miss 
Emily Fowler will play Emilie de Desparre; Miss Pauncefort, Madame 
Savilia dei‘Franchi; Mr. Terris, Chateau Renaud ; Mr. Elwood, Montgiron ; 
Mr. Pinero, Alfred Meynard; and Mr. Mead and Mr. Johnson the heads 
of the rival factions. The masquerade will be given with much elaboration, 
and anew snow effect will be attempted in the scene of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. The period of the action of the piece will be placed about 
the year 1830. 

At the Court, Madame Modjeska is to appear as Mary Queen of Scots ; 
but this gifted lady will first visit the “fair land of Poland.” 

Miss Genevieve Ward received a very handsome and tempting offer to 
go to America and play with Salvini in Italian. If this had been the case, 
we should have had no “ Anne Mie.” 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, who have arrived in London prior to 
appearing at the Gaiety Theatre, on the 30th of August, in “ The Mighty 
Dollar,” have long been among the most popular of American “ stars.” 
Unlike his brother-in-law, the late Barney Williams, Mr. Florence has not 
confined himself to the delineation of the jovial peasant heroes of the Irish 
drama, but has included in his répertoire a range of parts that show no little 
variety. He was, in the States, the original Bob Brierly, in “ The Ticket of 
Leave Man,” which formed his cheval de bataille for a long period; he 
rivalled Fechter as Obenreizer, succeeded Burton as Cap’n Cuttle, and, 
as George D’Alroy, introduced Robertson’s “Caste” to a New York 
audience. It is in American types, however, that Mr. Florence is most 
effective. He was first brought into prominence by a clear-cut picture of 
the New York rough, the “b’hoy ” classed under the nomenclature of 
“ Moge; ” and as the Honourable Bardwell Slote in “'The Mighty Dollar” 
he has achieved his most distinctive success. This assumption of the 
ingenuously corrupt Congressman has been a signal triumph for several 
years throughout the United States. Mr. Florence is essentially a genial 
actor, he radiates good-humour, and his style is mellow, crisp, and formed 
on the best models. In “The Mighty Dollar” he has an invaluable 
coadjutor in Mrs. Florence, whose performance of Mrs. General Gilflory is, 
in its way, as notable. Mrs. Florence supplies a most laughable picture of a 
rich and vulgar widow, whose quaint conversation is interlarded with 
indifferent French. In the matter of toilettes, moreover, Mrs. Florence has 
achieved something like a national reputation. 

A gramblifig correspondent from Sheffield writes and sends me a conun- 
drum or an insulf. He wants to know if I will for the future give him 
two photographs for a shilling—photographs that cost two shillings apiece 
in the shops—or suffer the hideous loss of his subscription. Plainly then it 
is impossible to print two of these expensive photographs for a shilling, 
and I must regretfully lose my anonymous subscriber, who adds the follow- 
ing ingenuous postcript: “I ought to add that the literature of Tue 
TuEaTRE has improved, according to my ideas; but still that does not 
compensate for the loss of the photos!” Well, tastes differ, and our 
growing subscription list proves that I am right and the Sheffielder is 
wrong, who may be a very sharp person, but must permit me to know my 
business better than he does. 
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